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If you advertise for enrollments, chances are 
you know about The New York Times Magazine 
Camp Directory and its reputation for getting 


results. 


If you don't usually advertise, maybe 1959 is your 
year to learn why The New York Times runs 
more camp advertising than any other newspaper 


and more than all national magazines combined. 


The reasons are all wrapped up in 1,250,000 
nation-wide circulation . .. high-income families 
who understand the importance of camps for 
their children ... reader confidence in The Times 


and the advertising it carries. 


Want details of how you can increase your camp 
enrollments in 1959? We’ll be happy to furnish 


them. 


id ~ rm» 
Che New York Cimes 
Camp Advertising Department 

229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 


Start the year off right by advertising your camp 


inthe Annual Education Directory, to be published in 
The New York Times, Monday, January 5. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Pre-Camp Training Sessions 


Iwo years ago I became discour- 
aged with the 
staff to our pre-camp training sessions. 
[hey would group together, sit back 
with 
faces tor the benefit of the new staff. 


and not participate in the discussions 


attitude of returning 


a know-it-all expression on thei 


at all for fear of giving the impression 
that they didnt “know-it-all.” 

New stafl were sitting to- 
gether, and the majority of them 
would sit back and refrain trom ask- 
ing questions for fear they would get 


usually 


typed as an apple polisher, or because 
they felt that the director might think 
that they should know all of this and 
they didn't want him to find out that 
they didnt. In short, were fal 
from happy with the situation. 
lo this situation 
started a new type of pre-camp train- 
ing the small-group 
discussion method. We built our pro- 
gram around and Holbein’s 
“Camp Counselors Manual,” using as 
well the two film strips, “The V.I.P. 
In Gamping” and “Understanding and 
Helping the Camper.” film 
strips were devolped from the book 


we 


OVeTCOMeE We 


SESSIONS, USINY 


l_edlie 


[ hese 


“Camp Counselor's Manual.” 
Our discussion group leaders were 
from our returning staff and 
to the total staff arriving, 
an opportunity to 


chosen 
met prior 
tO give US give 
dis- 


new 


them some training in leading a 
cussion and how to bring out 
staff in their sessions. Top staff mem- 
bers were given assignments from the 
text to and to make short 10 
to 12 minute presentations from the 
platform, to kick off the discussions. 

We formed seven to eight groups 
of seven to eight persons each, with 
several new and returning 
counselors in each group. At the first 
few meals, these groups sat together 
and on the first night the group lead- 
ers took their groups on a tour of 
the camp. This tour them a 
chance to see the camp, but also to 
get to know each other before they 
started their Adequate 
time for recreation sched- 
uled throughout the week to allow the 
on all 


Cover... 


Sev eral 


gave 


discussions. 
was also 
“esprit de corps, necessary 
staffs, to develop. 

This change to small-group train- 
ing has given responsibility, recogni- 
tion and a new incentive to our re- 
turning staff. They participate greatly 


in our discussions and continue to 
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bit also. The Stall 
are asking many questions in the dis- 
cussion groups, and at times the dis- 
cussion 


the top 


learn quite a new 


leaders are coming back to 
staff to get some help in the 
Each stafl 


sible for reading the chapters to be 


ans Vers. person IS respon- 


prior to each session, and 
they are doing this quite well. We 
make it that the manuals are 
to be turned in after the training week 
and I feel this helps, as they know 
they won't have it later and read it 
now. 


covered 


clear 


A couple of by-products of this 
system which we have found are that 
the top staff have time 
during these discussions to get some 
of the many and varied little 
that need to be done, and often mean 
the difference between 
and an excellent 

[he new interest in the training 
the returning staff has 
tended to knit them closer and faster 
with the new staff into one unit. All 
in all, it has worked out better than 
anything have had before. 

Edward F. Sandow, Jr. 
Orymca Camps 
Orange, N. J. 


now some 


jobs 


a good season 


One. 


SESSIONS hy 


we 


Enjoys Being a Member 


Just a note to say that I have en- 
joyed being a member of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association and have 
received many benefits from = our 
magazine. 

Please keep up the work. 
We're looking forward to more. ar- 
ticles on the “Spiritual Values” found 
in camping. The eXx- 
cellent. 


good 


last one was 
John Eubacher 
Eden Seminary 


Webster Groves. Mo. 


Budget Survey Volunteer 


We would be delighted to assist in 
your next budget survey of private 
camps in New England. Bravo on the 
splendid job done this year. It was 
a big help and comfort to see how 
stack up against other similar 
camps. [The more camps that cooper- 
ate in its preparation, the more ac- 
curate it will be. 

Harold Loren 
Lincoln Farm Work Camp 
Ardsley, New York 
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We Taltit mee ky ties: 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 4 
URNS LEAVE OFF <4: 7 
an i 


> 


DIRECTORS / 


Cuf your operating 
budget with AerVoiDs. 
Save Labor! Save Money! 


Save time. Expedite your feed- 
ing operations with AerVoiD 
Portable Vacuum Insulated hot 
food, soup and coffee carriers. 


Cook meals hours in advance 
of service like institutions do. 
Store in AerVoiDs. Release 
kitchen help for other duties. 
Eliminate much last-minute meal- 
hour rush. Release cooking 
equipment for further produc- 
tion. 


AerVoiDs portability makes it 
possible to transport hot foods 


and liquids for field activities 


even miles from your kitchens 
and have them Hot when 
you re ready to serve, IN- 


DOORS OR OUTDOORS! 


AerVoiDs vacuum insulation keeps cold 
foods cold as well as hot foods hot 
. . . SAVES ICE! 


Variety of sizes to service a few or 
hundreds. No installation ready 
for service as soon as unpacked. Highly 
sanitary made entirely of stain- 
less steel. Built-in durability to stand 
up under rough usage. 


Thousands in daily service from coast 
to coast amongst institutions, hospitals, 
industrial plants, schools, caterers, 
many large government and commer- 
cial feeding operations. 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-io 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12 ILLINOIS 
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SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 


Dear Sirs: Please send Camp Name Location Enrollment 


me information about AQUA IVY Visiinsiietiens 


TABLETS and your “Plan for 
Parents.” 


Address 


City 
rd 











memo- 


HE YOUNG camper who gazes 

on a particularly brilliant sunset 
and comments, “Dig that’ crazy, 
mixed-up sky,” does little to strength- 
en his director’s faith in modern edu- 
cation. The camper is probably just 
following the lead of his cabin mates. 
Youngsters develop mysterious and 
sometimes horrifying ways to express 
their feelings. And, just before the 
camp staff takes steps to encourage 
more coherent speech. campers will 
switch to another, even more hair- 
raising language. 

Adults are equally guilty of devel- 
oping jargon to fit their particular 
fields and interests. We have even 
coined a special word to describe our 
departures from clear speech and 
writing gobbledegook. 

We all get caught in the trap of 
gobbledegook. How often have you 
read or heard phrases like: “motivate 
campers toward more enjoyable aqua- 
tic experiences” instead of “let's make 
swimming fun for campers” or “a 
pre-adolescent may be experiencing 
difficulties in relating successfully to 
his peers due to the lack of siblings 
in his home environment” instead of 
“a young camper may have trouble 
getting along with other campers be- 
cause he is an only child?” 

Such gobbledegook may even slip 
into Camping Magazine. However, we 
guaid against it and try to edit each 
article so that it can be read and un- 
derstood quickly and easily. 

We know camp directors are busy. 
You have reports to make. plans to 
develop, budgets to conquer and thou- 
sands of other tasks. That's why we 
continue to keep Camping as clear 
and to the point as possible. We know 
our readers are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating beautifully 
written phrases and enjoy broadening 
their vocabularies. But if Camping 
Magazine is to be a working tool - 
it should be written in working words. 


the editors 


Vol. 30, No, 9. Published by Galloway Publishing Co., 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J.. monthly November through June, semi-monthly 
in March, ACA membership includes Camping Magazine; to others $5 per year in the U.S. and Canada, $6 elsewhere. Single copies, 
regular issues 60c, issues over one year old, 


and available on microfilm from University 








For 


consecutive years... 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 





has led all national magazines 





in number of camp advertisers! 






Bh euarter-contery of acceptance by the nation’s outstanding 














Camps reflects the character and success of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’S 
service to families with children. 







Guiding mothers and fathers in the selection of camps is an 
important application of PARENTS’ devotion to the special inter- 
ests of millions of young families throughout America. 







In rendering this service conscientiously and expertly, high- 






lighted by personalized inspection coast to coast, PARENTS’ enjoys 





the unique confidence of its reader-families, just as our adver- 






tiser's enjoy the results of this confidence—enrollments among the 
most desirable families in the nation! 






For rates and full details, write or phone: 
Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Department 






















PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, MU 5-4400 
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More Strength! 
More Bounce! 
New 


Latte Giant 
TRAMPOLINE 





b LER | | C 





Nissen Little Giant can 
easily ‘‘half-folded or 
pletely folded as shown 
portability and out-of-the-way 
storage 





Here's a Trampoline value you could expect only from NISSEN! 
New Nissen Little Giant is smaller in size, but constructed for extra 
strength and better bounce. Contains features 


. . ,* rr ONLY 
previously found only on larger Nissen Trampo- 


lines. For great camping fun and exercise. $198 00 
o 
ge ag TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, 
Bulletin 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 









i, annual Reference issue $2. Camping Magazine is indexed in The Education Index, 
crofilms, Second-class postage paid at Plainfield, N. J. and at additional mailing offices, 









The famous Camp Directory of 


TODAY’S LIVING 


The Sunday 
NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


...1S the place where some 
600,000 Herald Tribune 
families... probably the best- 
informed, most prosperous 
parents in the New York 
Metropolitan Area...choose 
camps for their children. 


For information on how to 
reach this higher-income 


group, write or call the 


New York Herald Tribune 


SCHOOL & CAMP SERVICE 


230 West 4lst St., New York 36 
‘PE 6-4000 





The Camp 
Program Book 


CATHERINE HAMMETT AND 
VIRGINIA MUSSELMAN 


aLehetias projects hikes faa hak 
nusic, hobbies, games, etc A 
Core lek Wmelalemmlel-tek: ate lie 


indexed, 


$5.00 


Camping 


Book of 
INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS 
OSCAR E. NORBECK 


“Something to appeal to almost every 
age group. Gives authentic materials 
materials for younger crafts 
men,” writes Corinne Murphy in 
Camping. This book explains 
200 tested projects ranging from In 
dian articles of dress to a tipi, travois 
dance masks, and sports equipment 


Fully Illustrated indexed. $5.95 


simpler 


near| y 


Administration 
of the Modern Camp 


HEDLEY S$. DIMOCK, editor 
entire spectrum of administra- 
n camp idelis philosophy relate. 

inalysis of itislailelsmenicmeniil= specific 

of management rehi property 
italelal ase ‘site Claelu 


$4.00 


ryye 


ASSOCIATION PRESS + 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 


for each project and adds substitute, | 


(amping Zp 





BOOKS FOR BETTER CAMPING 


Beginning Synchronized Swimming 


Reviewed by Miss Maida L. Riggs, 
Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Mass 


This revised edition is a MUST tor 
the library of every camp director. It 
meaning of synchro- 
potential 


describes the 
nized swimming, its 
activity and its contribution 
program. The stroke 
accompanying dla 
excellent. Application of 
with their modifica- 
synchronized swimming 


aS a 
creative 
to any aquatic 
analysis, with 
grams, IS 
these strokes 
tions for a 
program 1s especially clear 

leaching hints for strokes, stunts 
possible formations and compositions 
are concise. Excellent diagrams show 
body positions. Simple rhythmic pat- 
terns are presented in an easy intro 
duction to music analysis. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea 
ture of the book is its progression 
from basic strokes to stroke modifica- 
then stunts and compositions 
is such sound teaching 


tions, 
I his 
dure 
book Is a 


teachers of 


proce 
and so well presented that the 
model plan for 
acqualics. 


course 


Beginning Synchronized Swimming 
(Revised Edition) by Betty Spears 1s 
published by Burgess Publishing Co.. 
426 S. 6th St.,. Minneapolis 15, $3. 


The Call of Algonquin 


Theodore Cavins. D: 
Mishawaka. Grand 


Reviewed by 
rector of Camp 
Rapids, Minn. 


This is the life story of a camp told 
by its founder and director. That 
alone will interest professional camp- 
ers, but it has wider appeal, for it 
reveals a sensitive heart, a warm un 
derstanding of human nature and 
wisdom about the values of camping 
which make it rewarding reading for 
directors, campers, counselors and pa- 
rents. 

[he camp is Tanamakoon, a pri- 
vate camp for girls in Algonquin 
Park. Ontario. As head of a physical 
education department, author Mary 
Hamilton saw the need for training 
her college girls in camping and coun- 
seling. She also knew the values of 
camping. So with $300 and a moun- 
tain of faith she founded her camp 


to combine both opportuni- 


[he story is told with simplicity 
Its appeal Is not in the 
rather in 


and modesty 
uniqueness of events, but 


the interpretation. 


lhe ( all Ol 
Hamilton is 


Algonquin by Mary G 
Ryerson 
at S4 


published — by 
Press, Toronto, Canada. 


Conservation Experiences 
For Children 


Julian W 
Education 


Smith. 


Project 


Reviewed by 
Director. Outdoor 
of AAHPER 


[his interesting volume should be 
valuable to all those who help inter- 
pret the outdoors and = natural re- 
sources to children. For too long, con- 


servation has been an abstract term 


Camping leaders who have rich op- 
portunities to make 
to children and 


conservation a 
reality youth should 
find the experiences described in the 
book challenging and helpful 
Conservation Experiences tor 
Children by Ethie G. Bathurst and 
Wilhelmina Hill is published by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Indian Lore in a Boys’ Club 


Henning, 
Scout Na- 


Reviewed by Henrv J 
Specialized Services. Boy 
tional Headquarters 


Here is an excellent introduction to 
the study of Indian Lore. Part | 
instructions in simple 
making instru- 

[here 1s 


rattles and 


LIVES CONCISY 


craft work such as 
ments and equipment 
information on drums, 
ownership sticks tor the program ol 


Indian | Ore around the Camp fire. 


also 


number of 
which can be taught 
very el- 


Part II is devoted to a 
simple dances 
to beginners and would be 
presentations. The dance of 
exceptionally 


camp 


fective 
Nanabou-Jo would be 
good for children at 


fires. 


young 


[here is an excellent bibliography 
of more literature pertain- 


ing to crafts and dances. 


advanced 


Indian Lore in a Boys Club 1s 
published by Boys’ Clubs of America, 
381 4th Ave., New York 16, $1. 
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on a camp committee 


a camp director 


a camp staff member 


a recreation leader 











Every issue brings you the 
latest in tried and successful 
methods of camp _ leadership, 


camper development, camp 
program, and camp operation. 
Original articles, written by the 


nation’s outstanding camp lead- 


for details write AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 





IF YOU ARE .. . 


interested in youth guidance 





a youth-work agency executive 


ers, cover every phase of mod- 
No- 


where else in the world can 


ern camp administration. 
you find an equal source of au- 
thoritative, factual, stimulating, 
helpful information on orga- 


nized camping. 












you need CAMPING MAGAZINE, Official Publication of American Camping Association 


Membership in ACA costs only 
$6.00 to $35.00 per year, de- 
pending on classification. Each 
member of ACA receives every 
monthly issue of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE and the ANNUAL 
CAMP REFERENCE AND BUY- 
ING GUIDE. 





Membership Headquarters — Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 








SPONSORS OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


~~ 


FOR 


Leet us share your 
MOUNTAIN-TOP 
EXPERIENCES! 


CLIMB 


PROTECTED 


WITH 


By DUR MEDICAL BENEFITS! 
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INSURANCE 


FORT WAYNE 2, 
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INDIANA 
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e¢ a low advertising rate 





READERS’ GUIDE TO CONTENTS — DECEMBER 1958 


¢ a high-income audience 


e and a special bonus... ape Objectives 


: ; Understanding Campers in Todays Changing World 
three ad insertions give you | siting Te 
Dr. | 1) Csreenwood 


free space in ( daMpers (srow by Real Aw ards Helen M | OCUS 


BAZAAR’S SCHOOL > Leadership 


AND CAMP GUIDE 
What Do We Want in Leadership” Martin Gold 


Orient Your Camp Staff with Written Material 
— . Adelaide Jablonsky and Adolph Geiger 
your best advertising buy is 


» Program 


4 Harpers 
Maps Important Material for Program and 
Conservation Plans John and Barbara Brainerd 
, > Nature’s Beauty with Photography 


Capture 


CAMP DIRECTORY How Handicapped Campers Can Fit into Regular Programs 


Henry E. Goodwin 
Challenging Work Projects Draw lLeenagers to Camp 


For rates and information about the Guide, Armand Ball. Jr 
contact Johanna Potter Shedd, Director, 


Horper’s Bazaar Educational Department, 


572 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 22 — Plaza 1-2100 & Operations 


Plastic Dishes Proved Satisfactory in Camp lest Kenneth Bache 
Successful Experiment Proves “Double Camping’ Works 
Charles Armstrong, Jt 


“FEN PEARSON = Our Responsibility for Camp Legislation Scotty Washburn 


PINE suuee aeuansas 


Manufacturers of 
THE WORLD'S FINEST / 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT f 
there’s a BEN PEARSON // 


bow that’s just right 
for YOU... TRY THE 


® Service Features 


Cover: Henderson Camps, Books tor Better Camping 
Lopez. Wash. Photo by Campings Home 
Dr. W. J. Siemens | ACA News of the Month 
Letters trom Readers § Equipment e¢ Services ¢ 
Memo trom the Editors Supplies 
Classified Advertisements 36 





Official Publication of 


American Camping Association : 
Bradtord Woods Martinsville ind Plainfield 


A beautifu! Lemonwood bow PRESIDENT T R Alexander, 304 Wood St DI YR AND PUBLISHER How 
Pittsburgh 22. VICE-PRESIDENTS: Mrs. Eliz 
abeth Spear, 16 E. 48th St., New York 
Stanley Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., Detroit 
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N. H. PRESIDENT ELECT: Fred V. Rogers, 3940 
W. 492 St., Minneapolis 10 Minn. PAST 
PRESIDENT: Theodore Ca s, 1221 Griffith 
res IRM | - . 
i. See Taree, i. Sonne hes ADVERTISING STAFF: Howard Taylor, Adve 
CATIONS COMMITTEE: Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 38 , | . 
tising Sales Manager; Agnes Burteind 
E. 85th St., New York : 


backed by fiber glass for extra 
EDITORIAL STAFF: Marjorie 


power and durability. Semi- 
Ecitor: Nancie Bray; Bart a 


window. Carpeted arrow rest, 
padded grip. Available in 5‘6’ 
or 5° length, in weights to 40 
ibs. Priced as low as 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF Fiorence Sanders 
Office Manager; Irene DaCosta; Dorothy Koz 
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WHEN YOU TALK OF 
CAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 






‘*Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 






“Natural well” water or “spring-fed” water doesn’t mean safe 
water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 


==> looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 






















> bearing bacteria. 
Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 


with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 














|.camp water ... and it costs just pennies per day. 
Ps W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 










organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 






throughout the country. 






Write today for information on how it can serve you. 






WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
$-92 


























ACA Publications 


information on... ABC's Of Camp Music 75 Biblography Of Studies And Research 
: ‘ In Camping (mimeographec 29 
PERSONNEL Let’s All Sing, new ACA song book  .35 _ 7 pned) 
, , : Directory Of Camps For Families 
Camping, What Is It? .30 (aalaasoerenned) — 95 
STANDARDS fhe Camp Nurse 50 Directory Of ACA Member Camps _ .50 
Suggested Policies And Standing Directory Of Camps For 
PROGRAM Orders For Camp Nursing Services’ .15 The Handicapped 50 
Conservation In Camping 10 Health Forms (Developed by the 
ADMINISTRATION Camping At Mid-Century 1.00 ACA and American Academy of 
Pediatrics 02 
Planning The Church Camp , : . : 
For Juniors 1.00 ACA Resident Camp Standards .10 
- Your Own Book Of Campcraft 35 Report Of Camping Practices 
American Camping Association books For Resident Camps 
and pamphlets are a source of up-to Post War Camp Building 10 (Camp Evaluation Form) .20 
date and authoritative camping data. Master Planning Pays Dividends 10 ACA Day Camp Standards 10 
A Camp Director Trains His Report Of Camping Practices 
Own Staff 50 For Day Camps 20 
Camp Staff Application 02 
Send for omplete list of all Camping Magazine Binder 3.00 
LCA publications including bulk Administrative Forms And ‘i ’ . 
prices Wi cannot submit a Suggested Procedures In The American Camping Association 
eee rams” oe on $2.00 Area Of Personnel 39 
Dill Oo yraers unaer ' ; : . Bradford Woods 
Annotated Bibliography On Camping ; ; 
(including supplement) 65 Martinsville, Indiana 
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Understanding Campers in 


Today’s Changing World 


In this age of satellites and tensions, we must try 


[O look 


at the world and understand it from the camper’s viewpoint. 


HEN “Sputnik” and “Explorer” 

hurtled into outer space a year 
ago, they served as masterful stage- 
hands drawing aside the curtains on 
a whole new historical scene. Scien- 
tists, economists and teachers, to cite 
but a few, were forced to consider 
new roles. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
complexion of our world has changed. 
Fantasy long confined to science fic- 
tion has become a reality overnight. 
rechnological advances have moved 
at a pace unmatched for centuries. 
Unfortunately our knowledge in the 
area of the social sciences is running 
a poor last in this fast race. This does 
not mean we have to develop fears 
and anxieties lest the world collapse, 
but it should stimulate us to improve 
our psychological understanding of 
human needs, to determine how they 
are expressed and how they are used 
in relating to others. 

While adults spend countless hours 


expressing amazement over recent 
scientific developments, children go 
merrily on their way. Their world 


already had the groundwork for these 
changes, so “Sputnik” failed to excite 
them too much. To them airplanes, 
jets, atomic bombs, television were 
always a part of their world. They 
aren't novelties or gadgets, but real. 
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By Dr. E. D. Greenwood 


They have been weaned on science 
fiction with space ships and travel to 
the moon as part of the picture. 

fo adults and specifically to camp 


directors, the challenge to understand 


today’s children is evident. Even in 
this so-calied new age, camping is 
sull one of the established ways of 


enjoying life. Beside offering a desir- 
able activity program, it can and 
should provide opportunities to help 
in developing a better mental health 
approach to living. 

An analogy trom the field of 
bctany might help determine why we 
are concerned about understanding 
campers. The elements which go into 
the growth and development of a 
flower includes the seed, the earth 
with adequate nutritional additives. 
the stem and leaves, the bud and 
finally the flower. If we change the 
environment by disturbing the 
by eliminating sunshine and rain, we 
see marked changes in the end result. 
In fact, the flower may never blossom. 

Look at our children. At the time 
of birth they reflect racial heritages, 
plus patterns of genes provided by 
both parents. After birth, environ- 
ment, which includes dependency and 
interaction with parents, becomes the 
vital factor in development. Parental 
attitudes toward child rearing prac- 


soll, 


tices are aS numerous as schools ot 
thought on this topic. Some 
adhere to a rigid organized 
of child rearing, while others play it 
by impulse or by Both ex- 
tremes produce problems. 

By the time children are ready to 
enter camp, they have gone through 
several levels of development. Some 
have had unfortunate experiences and 
as a result a portion of their personal- 
ity development may have been 
throttled or distorted. 

Parents filling in application forms 
give the first indications of whether 
the child is at the proper level ot 
development for his age group. If 
the questions at the first interview or 
in the application form center around 
the child’s age, his grade placement, 
his intelligence, sports he participates 
in, his hobbies, only a portion of the 
child’s personality will be 
However, if additional 
asked, focusing on a deeper under- 
Standing of the child’s personality, we 
can obtain valuable information 

[he following questions may give 


parents 


System 


Car. 


revealed 
questions are 


additional clues to the child’s per- 
sonality: 
|. Does he really want to go to 
camp? 


2. Does he feel his skills in dif- 
ferent activities are adequate? 
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Does he believe he gets along 
with others in his own age 
group? 

Does he use aggressive be- 
havior excessively when he is 
frustrated? 

Does he withdraw whenever 
anything is expected of him? 
Does he seem to. function 
close to his intellectual 
city? 

What group activities does he 
enjoy? 


capa- 


8. Can he_ take leadership in 
groups and accept the 
role of a follower in others? 

9. Does he feel comfortable in 
talking with adults? 

10. Can he changes in 
plans without excessive anxie- 
ty? 

Many other questions could be 
added but these indicate the trend of 
questioning. We are trying to under- 
stand the child’s way of perceiving 
the world, the use he makes of his 
intellect, his actual behavior patterns, 
plus his feeling about things he does 
and thinks. 

If you accept the premise that you 
should provide assistance to healthy 
personality development of the camp- 
er, then it becomes your responsibility 
to develop techniques for the fuller 
use of dynamic mental health prin- 
ciples. This does not mean that you 
are providing a special treatment 


some 


accept 
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camp, but it implies that you offer 


techniques to avoid ego disruption of 
the camper. 

Let’s look at camp experiences as 
they fall into the following four cate- 
gories: self-testing activities, cabin 
activities, total camp program and 
inter-camp events. 

[he self-testing activities, whether 
they are in the area of psycho-motor 
coordination or intellectual explora- 
tions, are essential for an individual's 
growth. There is always a need for 


Merrill Palmer Camp Photo 


the individual to see himself more 
clearly, to measure himself against 
the expectations he has of himsell 
[he ego’s need to explore for the 
sake of exploring is an essential part 
of each individual. Such activities as 
reading, drawing, writing, painting, 
fishing, boating, sailing, nature study, 
creative ceramics are certain possibill- 
ties for self-centered and self-testing 
experiences, can be ideal for the in- 
dividual’s inner development. 

Cabin activities place emphasis on 
interaction between campers, as well 
as between campers and counselors. 
Here the camper gets a chance to 
manage his aggressive feelings as well 
as affectionate feelings towards others. 
The usual cabin chores offer chances 
to share or shirk responsibilities. How 
he relates to his “cabin colleagues” 
in various routines gives evidence as 
to his degree of social maturity. Op- 
portunities for showing off, for bully- 


ing, for demanding attention are 
available within the cabin. The cabin 
iS an intimate experience and reveals 
many personality quirks which may 
not be seen in larger camp activities. 
Small group discussions about prob- 
lems arising from interaction with 
others can be most effective. Here is 
where good counseling can be done, 
if the counselor has the skill and 
knowledge how to do it. 

Total camp activities require par- 
ticipation in larger groups, more vari- 
eties of rivalry and at different levels, 
more direct competition. Those who 
have developed more social skills 
enter into these activities with much 
more enthusiasm. Group _ identifica- 
tions become the essential core of 
this level of operation. Participation 
in teams, in drama groups and special 
events programs test the degree of 
socialization and identification the in- 
dividual has with other campers. 

Inter-camp activities give leads to 
the degree of attachment a camper 
has to his camp. The rituals of his 
camp are accepted and approved by 
him. The symbols which make his 
camp more important than another 
camp are signs of his own growth. 
[he camper who constantly berates 
his camp, his peers, his counselors, 
represents the individual who has not 
been able to feel the significance of 
the camp’s philosophy, because some- 
thing within himself needs to protest 
rather than absorb the opportunities 
of camp. 

Should we improve the interperson- 
al relationships between camper and 
camper, between camper and coun- 
selor? 

Should we increase the use of 
group sessions, not primarily as gripe 
sessions, but as educational and emo- 
tional counseling experience? 

Should we search out what pro- 
duces hostility in campers and how 
to handle it before it overwhelms the 
camper and disturbs the camp? 

Should we search for the explana- 
tion of the various types of behavior 
patterns seen at camp? 


Broader Orbit 


[To all the above questions the an- 
swer is yes. But are we willing and 
ready to launch a satellite in this 
newer and broader orbit? This new 
orbit implies the intensive and ex- 
tensive use of the present day dy- 
namic psychology and sociology as 
they apply to camp life. 


—Dr. Greenwood, of the Menninger 
Foundation, spoke to private camp 
owners and directors on this sub- 
ject at the ACA National Conven- 
tion last spring. 
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Maps have a place in camp which 
has seldom been fully recognized. Ac- 
quiring maps is one of the first steps 


in wise planning for the care and 
use of land and the placement of 
buildings. In addition, maps and map- 
ping can be extremely fascinating to 
campers and a means of enriching a 
camp's program in conservation, his- 
tory, natural history and art. They 
are almost indispensable on trips. 

John and Barbara Brainerd have. 
in the following article, given specific 
practical advice on the securing and 
use of maps.—Ed. 


By John and Barbara Brainerd 


APS ARE both sources of infor- 
mation and the working basis 


for land-use planning. A camp should 
have copies of all available maps of 
the property and the region. 
Topographic maps are available 
from the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C. First order ‘the 


largest topographic index map for 
your State. It is free. It will show 


which quadrangle or quadrangles you 
will need. 

Topographic maps are made local- 
ly in some areas. Ask at the city hall, 
town house, or office of surveyor or 
landscape architect. 

Aerial photographs are also useful. 
Send for form CSS-441 from: 

Performance & Aerial Photography 
Div., Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

At the same time order a Photo 
Index Sheet ($1.10) for your area, 
giving aS precise a location as possi- 
ble either on a U. S. Geological Sur- 
vev topographic map or giving the 


latitude and longitude. Appropriate 
aerial photographs can be ordered 


upon receipt of photo index and order 
blanks. 

Contact prints of aerial photographs 
10 inches square are not costly. Order 
overlapping photos to cover your en- 
tire property. It is best to have two 
sets, one for the camp office and one 
for field work. 

One or two enlargements, perhaps 
40 by 40 inches, should be covered 
with glass and hung prominently for 
orientation of mew campers and 
guests as well as for daily reference. 

Aerial photos can often be found at 
offices of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation office 
in your county, state agricultural ex- 
perimental stations and various de- 


local 


partments of state colleges. Some 
town planning boards and tax asses- 
sors now maintain files of aerial 
photos. 

Property surveys are often avail- 


1? 


-_ 





MAPS— Important Material for 


Program and Conservation Plans 
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able except in remote and laggi 
communities. Perhaps the 
your property is accompanied by a 
map, OF deeds to adjacent properties 
will have helptul maps. Local tax offi 
clals, planning boards, surveyers, !i- 
brarians and _ historians 
maps which include your property. 
[here is nothing so good (or so ex- 


pensive!) as a new, on-the-land sur- 


deed to 


can locate 


vey by a professional surveyor. 

Historical maps showing past own 
ership and past land-use are often 
helpful. Ask the local librarian, his- 
torian, or older resident. 

Base maps are made by tracing 
from existing maps, aerial photos or 
new surveys. They may show boun- 
daries, major topographic features. 
roads and permanent trails, build- 
ings and fences. Base maps should 
omit unnecessary details but have the 
name of the camp, the date, north in- 
dicator with declination, and a graph- 
ic scale. 

Base maps should be printed from 
the original in two or more scales 
A small-scale map should show the 
entire camp grounds on 8!2-by-!1- 
inch paper, for use in extensive sur- 
veys. A large-scale map should show 
the entire camp grounds and can be 
used for fairly detailed recording and 
planning. The large-scale map should 
also be made available in 
printed on 8'2-by-11-inch paper with 
some overlap. In this way the map Is 
manageable for field use and there Is 
no waste of material when a project 
only part of the camp 


sections. 


involves 
grounds. 
Have enough copies of base maps 
available so that staff and campers 
can use them for recording their dis- 
coveries, plans, accomplishments 
yes, even their failures. Mimeograph- 
ing makes copies inexpensively. Keep 
originals in the camp office. 
Special maps made on the 
maps include a limitless variety and 
are useful in long-term planning. 
Current land-use maps_ delineate 
zones of use, such as junior camp, 
senior camp, headquarters area, main- 
tenance area, waterfront area, play- 


base 


ing fields, managed woodlot, managed 
wildlife swamp, natural area, and 
overnight tenting area. They may 
indicate Zones to be kept free trom 
tall trees to preserve the view, areas 
to be kept trathc-free to avoid erosion 
and strips to be Kept in woody vege- 


also 


tation to preserve privacy. 
Fire-danger maps. should’ show 
Zones ol greatest fire hazard, loca- 


tion of firebreaks and fire access roads 
trails, wate and pumping 
and location of fire equip- 
ment, including alarm 
Watershed maps 


and holes 


Stations. 
with contour 
lines, Should show drainage areas, sur- 
face Water and sources of ground 
Water. 

Proposed land-use 
Important for 
here?” information. 
cate the 
pansion of tenting facilities, woods to 
be logged in 1975, the site for tennis 
courts if the money comes through, 
that portion of the headquarters area 
to be allowed to revert to nature as 
the camp with its 
tralization. 

Since the camp director probably 
does not have the time, maps may be 
made by a surveyor, 


landscape architect, draftsman, geolo- 


maps are Very 
“where-do-we-go-from- 
[hey might indi- 
future ex- 


area reserved tor 


progresses decen- 


professional 


gist, hydrologist, botanist, ecologist. 
or camp staff member. Some nature 
counselors will do a Very creditable 


job, but they may have to be shown 


how. The art director may also be of 
real assistance In developing Maps. 
Put them in touch with a local sur- 


vevor, landscape architect, or ecolo- 
gist; then give them time for the job 
Good maps are not drafted on a 
bunk during rest hour while one is 
trying to keep down a pillow fight 
An official map offered 
for sale might help defray costs. 
Whoever makes the maps 
haps the cook used to be an 


decorated 


per- 
army 


cartographer get him started! 
This article is part of Camping 


Magazine’s conservation series pre- 
pared with the help of Reynold 
Carlson. 
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Part Il 


OST CAMP PEOPLE sort out 

counselor material from appli- 
cants by means of an interview. In 
many cases, recommendations from 
past employers are so vague and 
non-committal that the interview Is 
the only real source of information 
about an applicant. Now, psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, and psy- 
chiatric case workers train for 
to perfect interviewing skills for diag- 
nostic purposes. And yet, with little 
or no training, camp people feel they 
can learn enough about a fellow or 
girl in half an hour to decide whether 
or not to him their re- 
sponsibility for children. 

Interviewing is a skill that can be 
learned. You can become better at 
getting real information and at see- 
ing signs of tension. You can learn 
when it’s wise to keep quiet and lis- 
ten and when to follow a statement 
with a question. You can learn how 
to ask questions without implying the 
answer you want to hear. As a result, 
the many hours you spend at inter- 


years 


pass on to 


viewing can produce a better staff. 
[he hiring interview has another 
side. The supervisor also gives infor- 
mation to the applicant about the 
camp and about the job he will be 
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expected to do. If counselors are 
scarce, the interviewer often sounds 
like a salesman when he this. 
He paints a beautiful picture of what 
the summer will be like at his camp, 
and he often has beautiful photo- 
graphs to go along with his word pic- 
ture. It seems to me that we do our- 
selves a disservice when we “sell” our 
camps. Our primary concern when 
we tell an applicant about camp is to 
get our goals across to him so that 
he understands what we're trying to 
do. Next, it’s crucial for him to know 
what we want from him in terms of 
work, details about camp routines, 
campers’ and counselors’ bedtimes, 
days off, etc. 

It's also very important to take into 
account each applicant’s needs as best 
as they can be assessed during the in- 
terview, to decide with him whether 
our particular camp would in fact be 
a good place for him to spend his 
summer. If it’s important for the ap- 
plicant to get into town once a week 
and you know that will be very diffi- 
cult to arrange, this should be clear 
between you and the applicant. And 
is it wise to end an interview with a 
single young lady, 25 years old, with- 
out telling her that you don’t expect 
to hire any single men over 23? 

A supervisor will find that careful 
thinking and planning before he hires 
his staff will save him a lot of super- 


does 


What Do We Want 


In Leadership? 





visory headaches during the summer. 
If, for example, he determines his sal- 
ary scale before hiring, and sticks to 
it, he will contribute a great deal to- 
ward positive staff relationships. In 
order to do this, he sometimes has to 
let good material get away, and we 
all Know how heartbreaking that can 
be. But to break your salary scale for 
one or two individuals, either overtly 
or by promising them a bonus on the 
sly, sows the seeds of staff discontent 
and poor relations. Quite often, we 
lose less by adhering to the pay scale. 

The pre-camp aspect of the job is 
as much a part of supervision as the 
work during the camp season. It’s 
the foundation upon which good su- 
pervisory practice is built. By doing 
this job well, you promote the condi- 
tions in which a counselor can do his 
best job. 

Promoting the conditions for a 
good job is the first of four aspects 
in the job of supervision. The second 
is setting levels of aspiration for a 
counselor; the third, helping him work 
toward these levels of aspiration 
through skills training; and fourth, 
evaluating his progress along the way 
as well as at the end of the summer. 

The levels of aspiration you set de- 
velop out of your goals and the coun- 
selor’s potential. Hiring a fellow or a 
girl implies that you feel he or she 
has the potential to help you reach 
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your goals. But there is a wide range 
of potential in a camp staff. Don't 
expect everyone to do the same kind 
of job. You can expect more from 
counselors with more potential with- 
out being unfair. 

Your counselors will tolerate and 
even anticipate that the standards will 
not be the same for everyone. And. 
in a cooperative camp atmosphere, 
the counselors for whom you set the 
highest standards will become the 
leaders and models for the rest of the 
staff. These counselors will probably 
get more satisfaction and pride out 
of the job than the others. Your chal- 
lenge to their skills will be in itself a 
reward. 

This implies that supervisors must 
challenge counselors with less poten- 
tial, too. If you help them set their 
performance aspirations at a_ level 


supervisor help a counselor improve 
his practice unless he is intimately ac- 
quainted with what the practice 1s? 
And, how can he help when trouble 
fiares up unless he Knows a lot about 
the background of the campers in- 


volved, what their interests and _ tal- 
ents are, and how they get along with 
others, including their counselor? 

[his points up a _ perennial prob- 
lem. Supervision money. Be- 
cause you cant expect a supervisor 
to do much of anything else around 
camp but supervise. You are the best 
judge of whether you can reach your 
goals without supervision, and wheth- 
er its worth the cost. 

Freeing a supervisor to circulate 
around camp enables him to do more 
than just gather information. It puts 
the supervisor in position to give su- 
pervision when it’s needed, on the 


costs 


“A goal might be that his group func- 


tion well with a junior counselor in 


charge on the counselor's day off.” 


they can reach with some difficulty, 
you will probably tap well-springs of 
effort you didn't know existed. 

Levels of aspiration must be made 
specific to the counselor. They should 
be in definite terms, like a list of 
skills he should teach his campers. 
Or, perhaps a goal might be that his 
group function well with a junior 
counselor in charge on the counse- 
lor’s day off. 

In order to do these things, the su- 
pervisor needs to know what kind of 
job the counselor is doing. If a camp 
director intends to supervise counse- 
lors himself, he can’t do it in his of- 
fice. He has to spend most of his time 
on the camp grounds just observing. 
If a director hires others to do the 
direct supervision, he must be sure 
the supervisory staff is free to spend 
most of its time on the camp grounds 
just observing. 

There’s a saying in one Pennsyl- 
vania camp that goes, “The difference 
between a supervisor and a counselor 
is that a supervisor goofs off right 
out in the open.” Well, a good job 
of supervision often looks that way. 
The supervisor does a lot of wander- 
ing around camp, his clipboard under 
his arm, watching his _ counselors 
work with their campers, not inter- 
’ fering, reluctant to intervene when 
he thinks a counselor is making a 
mistake, often just sitting in the 
shade, watching a group play. Some- 
times he may even get into the game 
and that too may be a vital part of 
his working time. How else can a 
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spot. This will help a counselor im- 
mensely. He can offer advice perti- 
nent to the situation at hand and be 
at the counselor's elbow to support 
him when he makes his first try at 
unraveling a particular kind of tangle. 
He can step in himseif if necessary to 
avoid even greater problems. He can 
help a counselor evaluate his own 
feelings while they are still real, be- 
fore distortion and later events ob- 
scure from the counselor his own role 
in the difficulty. 

In order to be able to handle all 
sorts of situations, a supervisor must 
be quite a jack of all trades. On the 
one hand, he’s got to be a good camp 
man. I’ve seen excellent teachers and 
social workers become very discour- 
aged because their lack of familiarity 
with camping itself prevented them 
from doing good supervisory jobs. 
Perhaps that’s why it has become 
common practice to make our best 
counselors supervisors, since we feel 
confident they know camping. But, 
on the other hand, we've seen excel- 
lent counselors make poor supervi- 
sors. This is because a good supervi- 
sor has to have both the kinds of 
skills we associate with camping and 
the kinds of skills we think of as 
guidance and counseling. He has to 
be able to offer his camping know- 
how to a counselor but in such a 
way that the counselor won't feel 
threatened by him or convinced he'll 
never be able to do a satisfactory job. 
The supervisor must be ready to leap 
into the counselor’s role when neces- 





sary and gracetully vacate it as soon 
as the counselor is ready to take ove! 
again. 

On-the-spot supervision is only one 
side of the supervisor’s job. Periodic 
conferences with individuals or staff 
groups are also necessary. A_ sched- 
uled meeting counselors a 
chance to bring up problems which 
may not be apparent to the super- 
visor. In a group meeting, the staff 
members can share the problem and 
contribute to its solution. A 
deal of a counselor’s tension is re- 
lieved when he discovers that other 
counselors also have problems and 
he’s not the only one who seems to 
arouse the worst in campers. A sched- 
uled meeting away from campers is 
also valuable because it is really the 
only appropriate atmosphere in which 
to evaluate a counselor’s job- with 
him. Evaluation of a counselor is 
evaluation with him, as well as eval- 
uation of him. No supervisor can ex- 
pect to have a complete picture of 
the job a counselor has been doing. 
In the interests of an accurate evalua- 
tion the counselor should participate 
in it. It may be that feelings which 
prevent a counselor trom doing his 
best job come out only when he is 
confronted with the evaluation that he 
iS not working up to his potential. It 
may be that a cooperative evaluation 
will reveal a misunder- 
standing of what is expected of the 
counselor, as the reason the counselor 
hasn't been doing his best. 

[he final 
task, especially if it’s a 
venture of counselor and supervisor, 
and even more especially if the su- 
pervisor is convinced it must be main- 
ly a negative evaluation. Still, for the 
future of both camp and 
and in order to reach the most accu- 
rate evaluation, the final evaluation 
must be done, and it should be done 
cooperatively. A camp director can 
be quite frank in his recommendation 
of a counselor if the basis is an eval- 


gives 


greal 


session basic 


evaluation 1s a. difficult 


cooperative 


counselor 


uation with which the applicant 1s 
familiar. 
In those happy situations when a 


supervisor decides that a counselor 
deserves to be re-hired, the final eval- 
uation is a good time to say so. At 
this point, supervisor and counselor 
can do some preliminary thinking 
about what spot on next summer's 
staff would be right for the counselor 
and what kind of skills the counselor 
should acquire before next season so 
he can do his job even better. 


—This article is the conclusion of 
material presented at a meeting of 
the Michigan Section by Mr. Gold. 
Part I appeared in the November 


issue of Camping Magazine. 
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Plastic Dishes Proved 


Satisfactory in Camp Test 


CAREFULLY controlled experi- 

ment on camp dinnerware con- 
ducted this summer at Camp Mtis- 
hawaka, at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
points the way to substantial savings 
for camps on dish breakage, the 
kitchen dish-handling time, 
and dish storage space. Results 
that improve- 
sanitation and in 
dining halls can_ be 


crew Ss 
sug- 
gest also considerable 
ments in 
duction sin 


achieved. 


nose fe- 


Experiment 


[he experiment consisted of a test 
usage of melamine plastic dinnerware 
in the camp dining hall. Careful 
records were kept of the dinnerware's 
performance and compared with re- 
cords on the performance of china 
the previous year. The test was per- 
formed by camp director Theodore 
Cavins, in cooperation with — the 
Melamine Council, representing the 
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moiders of melamine dinnerware. Co- 
also obtained from a 
manufacturer and 
dinnerware 


operation Was 
leading detergent 
a Midwest melamine 
molder. 

Perhaps the most dramatic result 
absolute elimination of dish 
breakage. By contrast with a 6 per 
cent breakage of china the previous 
season, not one dish of any type was 
damaged in three months this year, 
with high school boys doing all the 
kitchen handling. A total of 1,392 
melamine pieces was used and every 


Was an 


one of the pieces was intact at the 


season's end. 


Director's Comment 
“I wouldn't have thought it possi- 
ble,’ Mr. Cavins commented. “Not 
even a handle off a cup.” 
[he benefit, Mr. Cavins pointed 
out, was not only economic but 
psychological. “Breakage by campers 


has always been inevitable to a cer- 
tain extent and it has always em- 
barrassed the boy and the counselor 
when it happened.” 

Washing 

Washing procedures were basically 
the same with the two types of dishes 
except that it was found advisable to 
raise the rinse water temperature 
slightly from about 165° for china to 
180-190° for melamine to speed air 
drying. Also in the latter part of the 
season a fan was put in the dishwash- 
ing area to steam away and 
assist the drying. For melamine, “Soil- 
master’ was used as a washing com- 
pound and “Rinse Dry” as a drying 
agent. For china, “Soilax” was 
with no drying agent. 

While china appeared to have an 
edge on melamine in speed of drying. 
melamine developed fewer water 
spots in drying. The draining design 
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blow 


used 





of the melamine used, which per- 
mitted circulation of air after stack- 
ing to dry, appeared to be a definite 
advantage in this connection. 

Neither dinnerware introduced any 
sanitation problem. The camp nurse 
commented, however, that the ab- 
sence of any cracks and chips in 
melamine made her feel it was the 
more sanitary and germ-free. Mr. 
Cavins remarked that cracking and 
chipping of china had been “a con- 
stant problem, requiring annual sort- 
ing and discarding of unsightly and 
unsanitary cracked and_— chipped 
pieces.” 

“But the dividend of all 
from my point of view,” Mr. Cavins 
observed, “was the quieter dining 
room that melamine’ provided—at 
least this good heavy quality of 
melamine did. The sharp click and 
clatter of knife, fork and spoon on 
china was gone this summer, and it 
resulted in both tangible and intangi- 
ble benefits. 

“Conversation is pleasanter, voices 


biggest 


are raised less to get above the dish- 
noise, and for the first time we have 
found it possible to permit some 
stacking and removal of dishes while 
the meal is still in progress. The less- 
noise factor was of great importance 
to us, and | it would be to 
many camps, for noise Is a common 
problem at meal time.” 

Ihe kitchen crew’s reaction was at 
least equally enthusiastic, based on 
three factors: melamine’s _ lighter 
weight, its break-resistance, and _ its 
stacking qualities. 
estimated 


believ - 


It was that the dining 


was cleared after a meal in 
about half the time required with 
china. The boys could carry about 
twice as many dishes at a time be- 
cause of the lighter weight. In addi- 
tion, the design was such that about 
lO cups could be stacked and lifted 
onto the cart in one operation. Dishes 
took less room on a cart, enabling 
each cart to be used more efficiently, 
In clearing. 

In the kitchen as well, the stacking 
feature effected a saving of about 50 


room 


per cent in storage space. 

that the 
harder 
without 


Break-resistance meant 
kitchen crew could “tear in” 
and faster in’ dishwashing 
fear of damaging the plates. 

Stains developed on some melamine 
cups during the season, resulting from 

fruit drinks, tea, and a little 
coffee and cocoa, Mr. Cavins 


use Ol 
Irom 
reported. “Dip-It™ a dip cleanser was 
used every two or three weeks to re- 
move these, with results characterized 
by Mr. Cavins as “very effective. 
looked like new afterwards.” 

He pointed out that 
had also appeared on china cups the 
[hese had been re- 
results by 

com~- 
during 


some stains 
previous Season. 
moved with satisfactory 
hand-washing with washing 
pound, a process used twice 
the season. 

used in this test were 
“Cloverlane’ melamine’ dinnerware 
by Chicago Molded Products, Inc., 
Chicago; “Soilmaster,” “Rinse Dry,” 
“Soilax.” and “Dip-It,” dishwashing 
compounds, by Economics Labora- 
tories, St. Paul. 


Products 


“Break-resistance meant that the kitch- 


en crew could 


‘tear in 


/ 


harder and 


faster without the fear of damage.” 





Campers Can 


Nature’s 


With 


MO CAMP activity can have more 

lasting and far reaching bene- 
fits than the nature study program 
A sincere nature counselor, with a 
feeling for his subject, opens the eyes 
of children to all the wonders of the 
natural world with its beauty, order 
and meaning. In the course of a na- 
ture hike there are flowers, trees and 
insects to identify, little wild creatures 
with fascinating life stories to ob- 
serve, rock formations to explain, and 
clouds to classify. 

Children respond to nature instruc- 
tion and bombard the counselor with 
questions on the what and why of 
everything. He points out, answers, 
explains, and wonders how much of 
it is going to stick. 

[his is where the camera 
in. Picture-taking not only adds addi- 
tional fun to a nature hike, but makes 
it possible for campers to bring back 
what they have seen for a future re- 
inforcement of the learning process. 

Most youngsters bring cameras to 
camp, usually the simple box type. 
These cameras, with the addition of 
some inexpensive sets of closeup 
lenses, are all that is necessary for 
nature photography. 

lLet’s suppose that a group is seek- 
ing and identifying wild flowers. They 


comes 
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Capture 
Beauty 


Photography 


come upon a clump of gentians. At 
the counselor's suggestion, some of 
the campers take snapshots of the 
field and general situation to give an 
idea of where to look for these flow- 
ers. Others take closer pictures to 
show that the gentians were growing 
in a boggy puddle with rocks about. 
[hese would be made with a 1> (por- 
trait attachment) lens, the weakest of 
the closeup lenses, slipped over the 
regular lens. Another child, with a 
2+ lens, takes a much closer picture 
of the plant itself, showing the type 
of stalk it has. With a 3> lens still 
closer pictures can be made of the 
alone. Such snapshots may 
either color or black 


blossom 
be made with 
and white film. 

Afterwards, if campers are 
to sit around and just talk over a 
field trip they find it pretty dull stuff. 
But if they have pictures to look a 
and compare, the situation is spiced 


asked 


up. 

The counselor says, “Suppose we 
put together a set of pictures that will 
show another person how to find and 
identify this kind of flower.” The 
campers start going over the pictures. 
Several may have taken snapshots of 
the field. The first of these doesn't 
show that it’s a field near a woods. 
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Another 
and everybody shouts, “I like this one 


picture has the 


because there was a woods there.” 

[his 
tO review 
[he children, 


gives the counselor a chance 
what the terrain was like 
as they compare the 
pictures, very quickly develop an 
awareness of what they really saw. 
[his recapitulation of their experience 
enhances the children’s powers of ob- 
servation and intensifies the learning 
process. Yet to them it’s just “fun at 
camp.” 

[he same method can be used in 
many phases of nature study. There 
are birds’ nests, for example. A nest 
torn from its site and plunked on a 
museum shelf tells very little. But 
when a camper takes his own pictures 
of nests showing the types of trees 
and the positions in which they are 
found, he begins to understand the 
wonderful home-making habits. of 
the various bird species. 

Here the counselor has a 
to point out the nature lovers’ guiding 
principle: nests should never be dis- 
turbed until abandoned, nor wild 
flowers plucked and destroyed. In- 
stead, their beauty is safely garnered 
on film while nature itself remains 
unmarred. 

Another project where photography 


chance 


woods too. 


is Valuable is in the identification of 
cloud formations. When a fine ex- 
ample of cirrus, cumulus, stratus or 
a combination is observed, cameras 
should go to work. Before long the 
campers will have their own collec- 
tion of cloud pictures to use in mak- 
ing identifications 

Geologic formations fascinate chil- 
dren and are easy to photograph. A 
group may find a little canyon where 
a Stream has eroded through layers of 
sedimentary rock. [The counselor ex- 
plains the history of this formation 
and the youngsters take their pictures 


trom various distances 


At such a site they may find an- 
cient marine [his is sure to 
cause a lot of excitement and every- 
one will scramble about searching for 
good specimens to carry home. 


fossils. 


[he photography in all these pro- 
jects is simple and well within the 
scope of any child who has learned 
to use a camera. Closeup lenses are 
easily handled. Distance may be mea- 
sured with a string knotted at appro- 
priate lengths. 
nature 
stimulated, 
perhaps a 


Through such a program, 
study interest will be 
knowledge gained, and 
rewarding hobby acquired. 





How Handicapped Campers 


Can Fit into Regular Programs 


By Henry E. Goodwin and 
Elmer A. Gross 


5 ten PROGRAM of activities at 
-camps for the physically handi- 
capped is similar to the program 
followed at almost any regular camp. 


is modified to meet the 
interests of the 


However, it 
individual needs and 
handicapped child. The 
to supply the camper with the widest 
possible variety of experiences, trying 
to develop all facets of the individual's 


basic idea 1s 


personality 
Counselors are aided in perform- 
ing their duties by the 
therapists to the staff. Therapists can, 
in many instances, contribute more to 
the child’s initial steps toward greater 
independence than any other indivi- 
dual at camp. The activity program 
and the therapy program are _ inte- 
grated in such a way that the camper 
receives maximum benefit. Actually, 
it is difficult to separate the amount 
each of these contributes 
to the individual's 
the camper is performing therapeutic 
exercises in almost everything he does. 
[he daily schedule 
this philosophy and is the soundation 
on which the activity program ts built. 
An outline of this schedule follows: 


addition of 


programs 


welfare. because 


arises out ot 


7:00 Reveille. 

7:50 Flag raising ceremony. 

00 Breakfast. 

(00 Cabin clean-up. 

‘(O00 =Creative activity for most 
campers; rest period for 
some of the younger camp- 
ers. 

Fixed activity 
storytelling, 
crafts, music. ) 

Wash for dinner. 
Dinner (big meal of the 
day.) 

Rest hour. 

Juice or milk. 

Swim for boys. 


(nature, 
athletics. 


Swim for girls. The swim 
period is alternated so that 
each group swims first on 
alternate days. When not 
swimming, campers show- 
Cr. 
Counselors’ 
ers free time. 
Supper. 
Preparation for 
program: campers’ 
play. 
Start of 
Conclusion of evening pro- 
gram. 

Call to quarters. 

Quiet period. 


| aps. 


swim; camp- 


evening 
free 


evening program 


At camp it 1s practical to remain 
on Standard Time, because it is dark- 
er when campers go to bed, warmer 
when they get up, and dew is off the 
LTASS. 

Activity begins before breakfast for 
most campers. Many come _ from 
homes where they are over-protected 
and mother does a great deal of the 
dressing. Counselors are instructed 
during pre-camp training to encour- 
age the mastery of dressing skills by 
Cainper_rs. 

Some campers may need 
tion in eating techniques. When avail- 
able, an occupational therapist would 
supervise this instruction, but if not, 
this duty falls to the counselor. 

Immediately after breakfast comes 
cabin clean-up. Some campers may 
be having their first experience in 
working with a group their own age, 
as well as in performing the various 
tasks. Too often these handicapped 
youngsters have had all too few ex- 
periences in group living. They may 
tend to behave selfishly, because they 
have associated mainly with adults. 

[he creative activity period pre- 


instruc- 


sents the counselor with his greatest 


opportunity to be a real leader and 


advisor to his cabin group. He sits 
down and plans with them. Activities 
chosen may be for the camp as a 
whole or may be a project within the 
cabin group. In either case, the coun- 
hour in 
campers. As a 
period may bring out 


organizational 


selor spends an close com- 
panionship with his 
result, this 
creative and 
Of participants 

[he fixed activity that 
part of the day when the camper may 
activilies 


abilities 
period IS 
choose among the several 
that are being offered. Campers are 
urged to attend an activity of their 
choice, and they are urged to 
participate in all activities at 
once during the season. Often a camp- 
er is interested in crafts and will take 


also 


least 


part in nothing else unless he is coun- 
in such a way that he will de- 
other activities. A briet 
of the fixed activities 


selled 
cide to try 
description 
follows. 
Crafts is usually one of the most 
popular. The craft cabin often be- 
comes a veritable beehive of activity 
Campers may be making gifts. The 
camp Circus and the Masquerade 
Party require a great deal of crafts 
preparation. Other 
are: working with metal, wood, gimp, 
leather, yarn and paints; basket weav- 
name signs. Perhaps the 


crafts activities 


ing; cabin 
biggest project is the annual construc- 
tion of a totem pole which illustrates 
figures the 
units of the 


by a series of carved 


names of the various 
camp. 

Athletics is generally the 
most popular fixed activity. Each of 
the games is altered somewhat to 
meet the demands and the limitations 
of the campers participating. Major 
sports are softball, kickball, archery 
and ping pong. Other games offered 


second 
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tum- 
indoor 


include volleyball, dodgeball, 
bling, wrestling, riflery and 

games. Campers are urged to attend 
and try to participate in each of the 
activities offered. 

Counselors in charge of the various 
events continually modify and change 
the activity, giving a helping hand at 
times so that each camper may par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent of his 
abilities. The factor here is that the 
counselors try to have campers think 
in terms of what they can do, rather 
than what they cannot do. 

lf a camper cannot bat, he may be 
able to run for someone who 
can hit the ball. If he can neither bat 
nor run, he may learn to be an 
umpire or the manager of a _ team. 
This last resort applies primarily to 
children with a great deal of involve- 
ment who have a difficult time 
getting around. 

[he nature 
ceived with varying degrees of in- 
terest over the years. Perhaps the 
greatest factor in attracting campers 
to it, more than in activities mention- 
ed so far, is the ability of the leader 
to present a varied and _ interesting 
program. With a competent leader 
and a beautiful camp site, the nature 
program can and should be one otf 
the most popular activities. 

When hiking is a major part of 
nature study. it is often necessary for 
campers to be divided into’ two 
groups: one composed of the fast 
walkers; the other of the slow walkers 
and wheel chairs. The type of hike 
for the two groups may be the same 
—snake, frog, tree or flower identi- 
sleep-out—but the 


else 


program has been re- 


fication, scenic, 
two groups cover different paths or 
areas. 

The persons in charge of nature 
study are responsible for finding spots 
that would be suitable for sleep-outs 
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é a % ' < i * : , 
Society of Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


and cook-outs and for equipment 
needed. 
Storytelling offers many opportuni- 


ties for enjoyment by entire camping 


groups. During fixed activity periods, 


however, this should be reserved for 
younger children and those who ex- 
perience a great deal of difficulty in 
other activities. 

Variations in this program include 
listening to story records; reading and 
acting out short stories to be present- 
ed to the rest of the camp: prepara- 
tion of articles by campers for publi- 
cation in the camp newspaper: work- 
ing with the music committee on an 
operetta for Visitors’ Day. Stories are 
also needed for campers in the in- 
firmary or their cabins because of 
sickness and for long rainy spells. 

Music activity usually consists of 
listening to records, work on the op- 
eretta, a rhythm band, songs to be 
introduced to the rest of the camp 
and dance instruction. In addition, 
there is a great deal of singing done 
throughout the day, after meals and 
during the evening programs. 

After the fixed activity period, 
dinner is served. Then rest 
hour, one of the important periods 
of the day for these children. Camp- 
ers participate in more activity of a 


comes 


vigorous nature and it is urgent that 


they have a daily rest period. Coun- 
selors must constantly be on the alert 
for signs of fatigue among campers, 
making certain they get extra periods 
of rest as needed. 

Swimming follows rest hour and is 
probably the most popular activity 
in camp. All campers receive swim- 
ming instruction except those who are 
ill. Most of the swim-hour is devoted 
to instruction, followed by a carefully 
supervised free-swim period. Except 
for a few counselors on duty in the 
units, everyone is On swim duty. A 


one counselor to two 


is maintained 


every 
whenever 


ratio of 
campers 
possible. 
The results of the swim 
are often very spectacular. Some 
children come to camp who have 
never been in the water before. It 1s 
not uncommon for campers, even 
those with cerebral palsy, to progress 
from non-swimmers to swimmers in 
the eight-week camping season. 
After supper comes 
gram. Many counselors feel that eve- 


program 


evening pro- 


ning activities and special events are 
the strongest parts of the program 
in camper interests. The following 
activities are included: cabin fires each 
Monday night with marshmallows 
and popcorn; scavenger hunts; boys’ 
and girls’ stunt nights; camper-coun- 
softball and volleyball games: 
square dances: songfests: masquerade 
party; circus; movies; swims for fun: 
unit cookout; Indian council fires each 
Saturday night; vespers each Sunday 
night. 

On the final Friday there is a ban- 
quet and at the last Indian council 
fire the totem pole is dedicated. 

Evening programs end with singing 
of a slow-tempo song; this serves to 


selor 


get campers settled down and ready 
for bed. 

Because of the crowded schedule 
that counselors work under, they are 
usually free each evening after camp- 
pers are safely and quietly in bed. 
[wo counselors are on late duty and 
make rounds every 20 minutes 
throughout camp to check on the 
campers safety. These rounds are 
made until 11:00 p.m., when all coun- 
selors are required to be back in their 
units. Each counselor also has one 
day off each week except the first and 
last weeks of camp. In_ addition, 
counselors get a few minutes each 
day between the end of campers’ 
swims and supper, when they may 
have a relaxing swim and time alone. 

All the foregoing activities, plus 
sleep-outs, cook-outs and overnight 
hikes, are enjoyed at camps for hand- 
capped children. The campers receive 
a program that compares favorably 
with that of a camp for the physically 
normal. And, why shouldn’t the ac- 
tivities be similar? Camps are set up 
primarily to give children a summer 
of fun and recreation away from 
home regardless of their physical 
make-up. 


—Mr. Goodwin is an instructor at a 
Penn State Center in Erie, Pa., and 
former Director at Camp Lend-A- 
Hand. Mr. Gross is Associate Pro- 
fessor in physical education at 

Penn State. 
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THE HOME THAT CA 


HE HOME that camping built, 

completed just two years ago, is 
the coordinating center of activities 
of the American Camping Associa- 
tion’s 42 Sections and more than 7,- 
900 members. Uniquely suited to the 





the establishment of a beautiful home 
for camping. It has resulted in sav- 
ings in city office rental, permitting 
increase of services and expansion of 
staff. 

the headquarters 


Focal point in 


) ¥e . : . ) *s > ¢ t . > . > >< = . . e 

— “es ' Pe ge the ““ id foyer is a huge brass plaque inscribed 
arter: rs se y¥ arc C- 

quarters = Dullding etting, architec with the names of Honor Sharehold- 


> ¢ ~ >9s ) CO ‘ ) we) Vv >t? ‘ ; 
ae oe See cg n convey. ers in ACA — those whose special 
‘ » atmosphere. -amp-like ) ; 
si ee oe oa — bi IX© generosity helped finance the build- 
7S, f S S >SS S : , . . 
eames — ums ing. The meaningfulness of ACA’s 


along with all the modern efficiency 
associated with skyscraper offices. 

As the “nerve center” of ACA, its 
headquarters is the sending and re- 
ceiving point of the myriad ACA ser- 
vices — all fostering the betterment 
of camping. It is here that ACA’s ex- 
ecutives coordinate and direct activi- 
ties of various programs and commit- 
tees. Since ACA is essentially a grass 
roots organization, liaison among 
groups of ACA people in every part 
of the nation expedites exchange of 
ideas and translation of their work 
into services. 

ACA’s move to peaceful Bradford 
Woods represents much more than 


20 


home to its membership is further evi- 
denced by gifts of tasteful and appro- 
priate furnishings from camps, 
other organizations and individuals 
lo the left of the foyer and a few 
steps downward ts the large and hand- 
some library with its giant fireplace 
and on the opposite wall, shelves lined 
with books. The stairwell leading to 
the library is hung with portraits of 
all ACA past presidents. The library 
iS lined with picture windows on three 
sides and opens to a flagstone-paved 
terrace. Also adjacent to the library, 
a Shelf-lined, vaulted room _ houses 
ACA archives — official organization 
documents, research treatises on 
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ACA’s new home, built with contribu- 
tions by camping people from coast to 
coast, ts Shown at far left as it nestles 


Step inside foyer of ACA’s new home 
vreeted hy Executive Director 
left, the 


lo he 
Hueh 


Ransom. and hronze 


left below 
Directors 


In person, vour ACA 
Board of which tackled 


heavy agenda for two days and eve- 


Past, present and future ACA _ pres!- 
dents, below, left to right, Ted Cavins, 
I. R. Alexander and President-elect 


U ; LT and how 


* _ — 
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into beautiful wooded hilltop at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. Rustt« 
uniquely suits location 


architecture 


plaque listing scores of orcauzatlions 
and individuals whose generosity made 
possible the $80,000 headquarters. 


Attendanc. 
not one absentee among 2roup 


nines in Octobe 


fect 


Was per- 


representing €veT \ party OT thre Nano. 


Fred Rogers, share relaxation on the 


sun-lit terrace durine a break in re- 
cent ACA board meeting sessions. 


it serves 


ACA’s 8.000 members 





On a fine day, ACA executives put 
their heads together in conference on 
walled terrace just outside library. 
Left to right are Stanley Stocker, 
Hugh Ransom, executive director; Sid 
Geal and Gerry Harrison. 


2 i anes 


ACA committees use the new head- 
quarters. Here Standards Director Sid 
Geal (in plaid shirt) and Standards 
Chairman Wilbur Joseph, at Geal's 
left, meet with committee formulat- 
ing ACA standards program for 1959. 


HOME THAT CAMPING BUILT secrets: 
I ALAL y y of Camping Magazine dating back to 
1926, and a card file for reference to 

all materials and books. There ts a 

small efficient kitchen to _ provide 

-2 — . 4°? , snacks and coffee to groups meeting 

and how it serves ACA’s members die tema 
Outdoor-indoor feeling pervades 

the entire building, because of the 


wide windows in all the rooms and 


ee « « continued the pine-paneled walls 



































lo the right of the foyer are the 
staff offices. Four private 
offices each Proy 1d ng a view ol 


executive 
the woods open into a 
central office. Another bright room 1s 
lined with built-in supply cupboards 
and plenty of 
work room and space for duplicating. 
paper collating and mailing machines. 

In the ACA mem- 
bership has more than doubled. Ex- 


SpaClous 


counters providing 


past 10 years, 


Six pretty and hard-working — staff 
members, left to right, are Mary En- 
nis, Mary Hannum, Melba Lakever, 
Dorothy Hancock, Nadine Smith and 
Alberta Leonard, central 


office. Executive's 


Pradce the 


offices open 110 


this area. 


ACA communica- 
members is outgoing 
right. Here 
folding, 


Nerve center of 
tion with 
room shown at 
eraphing, collating, 


mail 

muneo- 
address- 
ing, stamping and weighing machines 
aid efficiency in serving members, 


All photos courtesy Benton C. Black, 
Vohile Photo Service, Chicago. 


pansion is bound to proceed, as the 
camping 
acutely in 

throughout the country, and as more 
and more camping people realize the 
benefits of 


sional organization that is both sensi- 


facilities 2S 
communities 


need tor more 


sensed 


association in a_ profes- 


tive and responsive to the need for 


qualitative growth of all camping. 
[hroughout the 
including 


dozens of 


ACA 


year, 


meetings, those of 














standing committees, Board of Direc- 
Section Presidents, and special 
conferences involving ACA, are held 
at our headquarters. Besides accom- 
modating such official activity, the 
building is visited informally by many 
more. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to visit ACA headquarters. It has 
been built by and for the membership. 
You ll receive a warm welcome. 


tors, 


ik f4i 


we SR bate. 























Orient Your Camp Staff with 


Written Material 


“Tf this ts done with foresight at the proper time it will 


be a definite factor in shaping a successful camp season.’ 


N EFFECTIVE CAMP staff re- 

sults from careful (and lucky) 
recruitment and from systematic prep- 
aration of the staff for its work. The 
camp director, as policy maker, chief 
planner, and counselors’ counselor, 
should make himself responsible for 
transmitting to all staff members an 
understanding of camping in general, 
and of his camp with its particular 
aims and methods and special situa- 
tiONs. 


Definite Knowledge 


He should impart to his workers a 
definite knowledge of their duties, 
scope and limitations of their jobs, 
their privileges, and their relation to 
the camp community. If this is done 
with foresight, at the proper time, it 
be a definite factor in shaping 
a successful camp season. 

Over the years, we have examined 
and compared staff orientation meth- 
noting in all too many cases 
the complete absence of any such 
and have evolved some 
proved effective enough 
to warrant and recom- 
mendations contained in this article. 

Often staff orientation is limited to 
an interview lasting anywhere from 
20 minutes to an hour followed, per- 
haps, by reference checking and 
speedy issuance of a contract. Con- 
sidering that such an interview must 
include some general conversation 
and mutual “sizing up,” plus discus- 
sion of salary and working conditions, 
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will 


ods 


program 
procedures 
Suggestions 


By Dr. Adelaide Jablonsky 
and Adolph Geiger 


all turther information about the job 
is left to a counselor’s imagination or 
covered by the airy promise, “You'll 
find out everything else when you get 
to camp.” 

Where there is a pre-camp meeting 
of the entire staff in the city, it is 
often taken up with instructions about 
trains or from city to camp 
Some directors, between time of hir- 
ing and time of departure for camp, 
will release one or more notices to ac- 
quaint staff members with some as- 
pects of the summer's work. In other 
cases, new staff members will receive 
a prepared booklet covering philoso- 


buses 


phy, organization, and rules and reg- 
ulations of camp, in hopes that each 
employee will extract from it what- 
ever relates to his job. Other camps 
arrange for a pre-camp 
counselors on the camp site prior to 
arrival of campers. 


Recruitment 


The writers believe an important 
part of orientation is involved in the 
process of staff recruitment. Prospec- 
tive candidates often need first to be 
persuaded of the values of camp 
work, if only to counteract the com- 
peting attraction of industrial jobs 
which usually offer a longer period of 
vacation employment to college stu- 
dents. Lower counselor salaries have 
to be offset by the social and profes- 
sional experience camping offers to 
interested workers. 

So a camp director soliciting staff 


session for 


might do well to prepare a piece of 
literature to stimulate interest. This 
would simultaneously eliminate waste- 
ful negotiations with persons who 
have miusconceptions about camp 
work. Former campers, not realizing 
what the position of counselor in- 
volves, might well that their 
years of camp experience do _ not 


necessarily qualify them. Another ad- 


decide 


vantage of this general leaflet would 
be to help a candidate decide whether 
the type of camp and the philosophy 
and goals of the director would at- 
tract him. 

Once personal contact 1s made, ne- 
gotiations might be introduced with 
a briefly worded but specific leaflet 
describing the camp, its location, or- 
ganization, composition of its clien- 
tele, and a clear statement of what is 
expected of staff members and of 
what they may expect at camp. Lit- 
erature of this sort would seem indis- 
pensable to many camps that engage 
staff from distant areas, thus preclud- 
ing the usual interview. In any case, 
would it not be extremely helpful to 
written job analysis for the 
that the candidate 


have a 
position 
ering? 


iS consid- 


Literature Units 


Staff orientation literature, to be 
complete, should consist of units like 
the following, each in mimeographed 
booklet form: 1.) “Camp X — A 
Guide for Counselors,” 2.) The Cabin 
Counselor, 3.) The Head Counselor, 
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4.) The Group Leader, 5.) The 
Waterfront, 6.) Team Sports, 7.) In- 
dividual Sports, 8.) Horseback Rid- 
ing, 9.) Nature and Pinoeering, 10.) 
Arts and Crafts, 11.) Dramatics, 12.) 


Music, 14.) 
Mothers. 
booklets, with 
first four, may 


following sections: 


Dance, 13.) Infirmary 
Staff, 15.) Camp 

Each of these 
exception of the 
divided into the 
Goals of the activity, Program Equip- 
ment, Food for Thought. The 
item includes questions and sugges- 
tions, perhaps a case study or 
presenting a challenge to the counse- 
lor in his special department. In work- 
ing up booklets, present preliminary 
drafts to staff members during camp 


the 
I 
} 


? 


last 


[Wo 


season to get their reactions, criti- 
cisms, and suggested additions. 

[he first booklet, “Camp X A 
Guide for Counselors,” should include 
basic information about camp A 


brief but explicit description of the 
location and physical properties illu- 
strated by a detailed map of the 
premises. This is followed by a expo- 
sition of the camp’s organization, de- 
tailing functions of the various diI- 
rectors and departmental heads and 
their interrelations so all staff mem- 
bers may understand how they fit 
into the scheme of things. 

Next comes a page about campers. 
Staff members should be aware of the 
type of children attending camp 
their geographical and back- 
ground, degree of homogeneity, etc. 
Next, camp activities are described 
by reference to a typical day at camp 
from reveille to taps. Finally, con- 
clude with a summing up of the phi- 
losophy and the objectives of the 
camp with mention of some funda- 
mental principles of child care and 


social 


mental hygiene. Policies regarding 
discipline, competition and awards 
and the use of camp uniforms are 


begin with a thorough discussion of 
the concept of group work in camp- 
ing and the role of the counselor as 
group leader. Include a section head- 


Looks at the Coun- 
Survey 


ed, “The Camper 
reflecting a 
could be noted that 
frequently express 
their appreciation of a counselor who 
s understanding, helpful, kind, pa- 
tient, able to take a joke, fun to be 
with, and one who “lets you have fun 
Older children, while also men- 
these qualities are likely to 
“interest in us,” 
our special 


selor,” possible 
made at camp. It 


younger children 


too.” 
tioning 
emphasize fairness, 
and “understanding of 
problems.” 

[he cabin counselor booklet might 
section entitled, 
“Health is Everybody's Responsibil- 
ity.” The cabin counselor must be 
the first to notice flushed cheeks and 
glassy loss of appetite, disin- 
clination to play, unusual fatigue, 
etc. It’s the counselor who 1s awaken- 
ed at night by the camper with a 
pain. The counselor must know his 
role in the health situation — when 
to call for outside help and how it is 
done. To be aware and alert, yet not 
an alarmist, to cooperate and be dis- 
creet, is the difficult task for which 
we must prepare the counselor. 

Another important section of this 
booklet might be called “Parents Are 
Important.” It helps counselors see 
that the parents who have entrusted 
their children to the camp’s care de- 
serve courteous consideration. Pa- 
rents are kindly and understanding 
human beings, primarily interested in 
their own children yet also concerned 
about the group, counselor, and 
everything connected with camp. 

Whatever reports are made to pa- 
rents should be both frank and tact- 
ful. Suggestions, when _ solicited, 
should be helpful yet not presump- 


also include a 


eves, 


“In working up booklets, present pre- 
liminary drafts to staff members dur- 


ing season 


briefly discussed. A concluding state- 
ment explains what is expected of 
staff in the way of cooperation and 
what reports are made, when, and to 
whom. 

An addendum to the general book- 
let presents specific information on 
such matters as days and time off, 
regulations concerning parents’ visits. 
restrictions on visiting by friends of 
the staff, telephone calls, on keeping 
cars at camp, use of camp facilities 
and special facilities maintained for 
staff, smoking, curfew rules, religious 
services available, methods of salary 
payments and withdrawals, etc. 

[he cabin counselor booklet should 


to get their 
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reactions.” 


tuous. This is a difficult point to get 
across and calls for additional and de- 
tailed discussion at staff meetings. 
Other points to be covered in the 
cabin counselor booklet are 
toward food and food service in the 
dining room, homesickness, and the 
child with special needs. Finally, the 
counselor should be instructed to 
come prepared with ideas and ma- 
terials for play and _= story 
hours. The importance of the bed- 
time story, well chosen for each age 


passive 


level, is obvious. Even older children 
enjoy hearing a story read aloud by 
the counselor at quiet time. 


Planned person-to-person prepara- 


attitudes . 





tion of staff for its important task ts 
the next step in orientation. Many di- 


rectors limit this phase to a few 
meetings in the city — one with head 
counselor and group leaders attend- 


ing to go over new plans and policies, 
and another for special counselors in 
dramatics, music, set up a 
program of social events. There may 
be a grand meeting of the entire staff 
a week or two before season begins, 
to include inspirational talks, intro- 
ductions of key personnel, instruc- 
tions about departure and arrival, 
concluding with group huddles of 
counselors and their group 


eic., © 


leaders. 


Many directors make a serious at- 
tempt at a pre-camp the 
camp site. It may be a dry-run of the 
camp program, interspersed with dis- 
[here are, of course, diffi- 
culties involved in getting the entire 
staff to camp prior to opening day. 
However, if most new counselors, 
particularly those from far away can 
be there a few days early, much is to 
be gained. If nothing more, they can 
be made to feel at home in new sur- 
roundings, recuperate from a _ long 
trip and be fresh and ready for camp 
opening. There are also the practical 
considerations of getting out equip- 
ment, setting up shops and play areas, 
and getting trunks unpacked for the 
youngest campers. A lesson in mu- 
tual helpfulness can be learned here 
by people who will need to cooperate 
for an entire season. 


session at 


CUSSIONS. 


What of counselor meetings and 
other staff sessions during the course 
of camp season? Many directors ques- 
tion the value of regularly scheduled 
formal meetings. They prefer to call 
such meetings only to discuss situa- 
tions as they arise or to prepare for 
special events concerning the entire 
camp. Many situations might be more 
effectively handled directly by the 
counselor involved or by being chan- 
neled to a key person or the director. 


We sincerely feel that a program 
similar to the one described here will 
result in a better informed and better 
coordinated staff. Where it has been 
tried, it was not unusual to hear staff 
members comment, “You know, 
everything is exactly as I expected,” 
or “Camp has barely started, but | 
know exactly where things are and 
what comes next,” or “I know just 
what's expected of me, and I’m hav- 
ing a wonderful time.” 


—Dr. Jablonsky, director of Lake 
Bryn Mawr Camp for Girls, is a 
member of the faculty, Department 
of Education, Brooklyn College. 
Mr. Geiger is director of Kee-Wah 
Camps. 
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Vice-President. Secretary for ACA 


addition to her work as 


Miss 


election. In 


secretary. | eonard iS also <i past 


To Be Chosen By Membership 


ACA members will soon be 
Ing ballots to vote for new Na- 
tional officers a vice-president, rep- 
resenting agency camps, and a secre- 
tary. 

Josephine Chrenko, chairman otf 
AC A’s National Nominating Com- 
mittee, has announced the following 
candidates tor the two offices: 


receiv- 


two 


For Vice-President 


JOHN H. DREASEN has been active 
in camping for over 25 years. He !s 
a recent past president of the New 
York Section and has also served the 
Section as treasurer, vice-president 
and co-chairman of its Standards 
Committee. At present, he ts chair- 
man ot the Sections Nominating 


John H. Dreasen 


Committee and on its Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors 

Mr. Dreasen has served ACA‘s na- 
tional organization as co-chairman ot! 
the Finance Committee for the 1954 
National Convention, representative 
to the Committee on Camping of thx 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
and special representative of the New 
York Section to National ACA Board 
meetings. 

In his work as supervisor of cit 
and country branches of The Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, New York City. 
Mr. Dreasen supervises 10 children’s 
centers and two summer camps, He 


26 


chairman ot ACA’s National 
ship Committee. 

Miss Leonard 
both Sectional 
[ies She Is a 


| eader- 


been active in 
Regional activi- 
president oft the 


has 
and 
past 
Southeastern Section. has served as 
chairman tor Section 
member of the 


is also a member of the Camping 


Committee, Bovs Clubs of America 
. ‘ _— program con- 


ventions. Was a pro- 


CGSUNNAR PETERSON js currently, 


serving as president of the Chicago 


Section. He 
and 


has been vice-president 


Program Committee Chairman 


Variorie Leonard 
vyram committee for a Regional Con- 
vention is chairman of her Sec- 
tions Leadership Committee 

Miss Protes- 
sor in Physical Education at Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina 
She ts Camp 
Ilahee. 


and 


Gunna Pe lersop 


leonard 1s Associate 


for the Section and is general sessions 
chairman for the Region \ 
Convention 

In National ACA work, Mr 
chairman ot ACA’s 
Instructors Committee. He conducted 
the pilot course in Campcratt Certifi 
cation at Bradtord Woods and has 
continued to be active in Campcrati 
Certification work 


19SY 


associate director of 


Brevard. N. ( 


Peter- 


son Is ( ollege 


FARLEY 
of the Capital Section and has been 


VMIASSEY IS now. president 


Mr. Peterson is Director of Out 
Education al the ( hicago ( it \ 
Missionary Society. In this work, he 


door 


is developing a new program of yeai 
around camping and 
tion for the Society. He was previou: 
ly assistant professor of camping and 
recreation at George Williams Co! 
lege and has worked as a YMCA exe 
cullve. camp 
ing consultant, spoken to many ACA 
groups and worked with the Chicago 
Welfare Council as a repre- 


outdoo! educ: 


He has also served as a 


Tibi] 


Farley Masse) 


camping 


For Secretary 


| EONARD, 
ACA Secretary is up for re- 


MIARJORII 
tional 


present Na- the Section’s Membership Chairman. 
She participated in the ACA Section 
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Presidents) Workshop and was a rep- 
resentative to the Spiritual Values 
Workshop. Miss Massey is an ACA 
Campcraft Instructor and has _ led 
Section training workshops and sem- 
inars. She is also a member of the 
national committee to develop camp 


riding standards. 

Miss Massey is owner and co-direc- 
tor of Camp Rim Rock tor Girls in 
West Virginia. She has worked as a 
field director and executive director 
for Girl Scout Councils and as a field 
director for the Camp Fire Girls. 


ACA’s 50th Anniversary To Be 
Celebrated At 1960 Convention 


By John Wendell Howe 


1960 Convention Chairman 


EE YOU IN San Francisco on 
March 2nd, 1960,” the parting 
salute in St. Paul last February, has 
now become a promise to all profes- 
sional camping people. ACA’s North- 
ern California Section, host to camp- 


ing people from all over the United 
States, is planning a National Conven- 
tion filled with professional knowledge 
to carry home, with outstanding 
speakers and discussion group lead- 
ers, and with plenty of short, close- 
at-hand sightseeing trips interspersed 
between convention meetings. 

[The convention meetings and ex- 
hibitor’s hall will be in the new state 
Masonic Temple, situated on the crest 
of Nob Hill and just one block from 
two great hotels, the Fairmont and 
the Mark Hopkins. Convention head- 
quarters will be at the Mark Hopkins. 
San Francisco’s famous cable cars 
pass right by the Temple and the ho- 
tels on their way to nearby shopping 
districts. 

San Francisco, known as one ol 
America’s greatest vacation cities, has 
more tourist attractions than one can 
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visit in a month. During the conven- 


tion, short excursions which will not, 


interrupt convention meetings, will be 
taken to such fascinating places as 
Chinatown and Fisherman’s Whart 
for sightseeing and group dinners. Af- 
ter the convention, trips to some Call- 
fornia camps will be arranged. 
Many ACA members will travel 





America to. celebrate 


clear across 
“Camping’s Golden Anniversary by 
the Golden Gate.” For many, the 
convention will start several days 
earlier in Chicago, when they board 
special Pullman cars to be reserved 
for ACA _ delegates. The famous 
“California Zephyr” will have a num- 
ber of cars just for ACA people so 
they can have informal “warm-up” 
discussion groups, gain new friends 
and renew old friendships as they 
travel. The Zephyr leaves Chicago tn 
the afternoon, crosses the spectacular 
Colorado Rockies by daylight, the 
desert by night and starts across the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in the early 
morning. 

Leaders on the cars will help every- 
one get acquainted. Identification 
badges will be worn and special sit- 
tings in the dining cars will supple- 


ment discussion groups in starting this 
convention on wheels. 

For those whose schedule does not 
give time for the leisurely three days 
across the continent, special plane 
flights will be scheduled westward 
from Chicago. 

A new plan included in the ar- 
rangements for the 1960 ACA Con- 
vention is a Travel Club to provide 
opportunity to “save now, travel to 
the convention later” with no money 
cares. In cooperation with one of 
California’s largest travel 
the Andrew W. Lerios Co., and the 
Bank of America, the Northern Call- 
fornia Section has made arrangements 
so that every camper can work out 
his convention budget with the help of 
Lerios and set up a savings plan to 
help him accumulate his convention 
trip money before he leaves home. 
Each ACA section is asked to appoint 
a Convention Promotion § chairman 
who will distribute literature about 
the Travel Club, the special travel 
groups and plans tor the 1960 Con- 
vention. 


agencies, 


Stop-overs Arranged 


ACA members who wish to enjoy 
the 1960 Winter Olympic Games at 
Squaw Valley in the High Sierras 
Starting on February |Sth, can plan 
their start early enough to include 
them, then to enjoy a few days’ vaca- 
tioning between the close of the 
Games and the start of the conven- 
tion. A stop-over on your train or 
plane ticket at Reno, Nevada, may 
be arranged with no additional trans- 
portation cost. 

Truly, the 1960 American Camping 
Association Convention in San Fran- 
cisco will be a “must” for every pro- 
fessional camper. “Camping’s Golden 
Date by the Golden Gate” will be one 
of the most memorable experiences 
In a lifetime. 


Member’s Help Sought 
for Camping Survey 


By Stanley Stocker 
Camping Survey Director 


HE AMERICAN Camping Asso- 

ciation National Headquarters has 
been asked by the National Park Ser- 
vice to undertake a study of organized 
camps. As reported in the November 
issue of Camping Magazine, this re- 
quest was made because of the need 
for up-to-date information on orga- 
nized camping (both public and pri- 
vate) to formulate a program to ade- 
quately meet the needs of children. 

This survey is to be accomplished 
in four stages. First, we are to under- 
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CAMPING 
slide films 


Teach Camping 
Easily - Quickly - Accurately 
At Extremely Low Cost 


Directed by Betty Staley, Instruc- 
tor at Community High Schoo! in 
Peoria, Illinois, this film brings 
the fun and enjoyment of out- 
goor living into your assroom. 
Students w learn how to build 
various kinds of campfires, how 
to fry, bake and broil meals over 
red-hot coals. 


Students also learn the basic 
fundamentals of camp safety. 
Here’s a great film that teaches 
and entertains at the same time. 
Excellent for all outdoor educa- 

sses, scout troops, camp 


SET OF TWO 
UNITS 


~ 
ar 4 ¢ ? 7 
( } Z j 


Order from: 


The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE 


ATHLETIC 


take a survey to determine the extent 
to which existing camps meet present 
requirements. Second, we are to de- 
vise figures of the number of camps 
required for each 10,000 population 
to provide camping opportunities for 
each child who would like to go to 
camp. We are also to tormulate rec- 
ommendations on the most efficient 
size site, buildings and other facilities 

Third, we are to estimate the cost 
of construction and land for camps in 
various states and for the country as 
a whole that will meet these recom- 
mendations. 

Finally, we are to analyze and eval- 
uate the information collected from 
the survey, correlate this information 
with the 1952 Lilly Endowment Sur- 
vey and present conclusions and rec- 
ommendations in regard to needs for 
public and private organized camps 


As you can readily see. each of ':s 


as members of ACA, have been in- 
trusted with a magnificent task. We 
have been asked by our Government 
to contribute our knowledge, our ex- 
perience, ideals and beliefs to the 
camping movement 

Camp directors will be sent a rath- 
er detailed questionnaire. We strongly 
urge you to complete it and return 
i to us at your earliest opportunity 
Questionnaire mailings will start = in 
January, so be on the lookout for 
them. Your contribution of your own 
knowledge and understandings — will 
form the core of this survey, which 
will be accurate and truly compre 
hensive only with your cooperation 

It is a great step forward to know 
that our Government has recognized 
camping'’s contribution to the national 
well-being. ACA has been honored 
vet, it is a heavy responsibility. We 
will need your help 


ACA Sections Report on 


Current. Future Activities 


Region [: New England Camping 
Association's 37th Annual Convention 
will be held January 23 and 24 at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston. Plan now 
to attend. The meetings and exhibits 
will be helpful toward next year’s 


planning. 


Region II: The next meeting of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Section wil! 
be held on December 4. The all-im- 
portant subject of camper enrollment 
and retention will be discussed by a 
panel of five whose theme will be 
“The Promotion Line for °59.” The 
Section is also planning a two day 
conference for caretakers. Camping 
Executives will meet at the same time 
to discuss maintenance problems. 


The New York Section is holding 
an Autumn Workshop consisting of 
four meetings on “Personnel: Re- 
cruitment and Practices.” The No- 
vember meeting opened the series, 
with Dr. Martin Rife, Co-ordinator 
of Advisement and Counseling, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Speakers at 
the following meetings are William 
Shelby, Executive Director, Intercol- 


‘ legiate YMCA and Director of Camp 


Greenkill: Owen Engler, Director of 
Marks Memorial Camp, Herald Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund; Sam Kadison, 
Director of Camp Modin; and John 


bers of the Lake Erie Section heard 
two featured speakers. Robert Cum- 
mings, Public Relations Dhurector. 
Cleveland YMCA, spoke on ‘Public 
Relations.” John Inman, Executive 
Secretary of the West Park Branch. 
YMCA, spoke on the subject of “In- 
ter-Camp Liaison.” 


Michigan Section announces that 
Louise Portuesi has been appointed 
secretary. Gus Leinbach, new Pro 
gram Chairman, is planning a series 
of interesting and profitable programs 
for this season. Don Goodson, Chair- 
man of the School Camp Committee, 
is anxious to hear from all interested 
in this subject 


Region IV: At the Southeastern 
Section Convention to be held at the 
Battery Park Hotel in Asheville. 
North Carolina on March I1 to 14. 
two of the featured speakers will be 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean of Flora 
McDonald College at Red Springs, 
N. C. and Dr. Madison Sarratt, Vice- 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

[he Section’s executive committee 
has appointed Margaret Stanion to 
temporarily fill the Vacancy created 
by the resignation of Marvin Cul- 
breath as executive secretary 


INSTITUTE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DE- 

VOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Region V: The Chicago Section 
announces that William Schwartz, as- 
sociate professor of the University ot 
Ilinois School of Social Work, ts 
serving as staff secretary. 


Ledlie, National Council YMCA 
Youth and Camp Secretary. 


Region III: At its regular monthly 
meeting held on November 10, mem- 
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WITH a 
and 


ACED 
enrollment 
ing an unmanageable size of 180 to 


growing camp 


attendance reach- 
200 campers and leaders, the North 
Orange County YMCA (California) 
experimented with what we 
“double camping” this past summer 
[he experiment proved highly success- 
ful and will be continued. 

Our double camping 
a physical camp setting of centrally 
located main camp 
and dining hall, craft shop, infirmary, 
and swimming pool—flanked by 20 
living units, 10 on each side of the 
central facilities. Each ten units on 
a side of the main facilities was con- 
sidered one camp. It separate 
from the other camp both physically 
(because the main facilities were be- 
tween them) and in program. 

Each camp had its own campfire 
circle, chapel area, archery range, air 
rifle range, and Director's and 
gram office. Each camp had its own 
director and counselors. 

By careful preparation of the two 
camp schedules, both camps used the 
same facilities (swimming pool, craft 
shop, dining hall, etc.) but at differ- 
ent times. Each camp kept its own 
identity. There were times when boys 
from both camps were in the craft 
shop together—but use of swimming 
pool, dining hall, etc., was scheduled 
separately for each camp's own use. 

A typical daily schedule for both 
camps 1s shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Some main strengths we found in 


called 


consisted of 


facilities 


lodge 


Was 


pro- 


our double camping program are: 
More campers are able to have a 
camping experience, without increas- 
ing size of central facilities. Good, 


meaningful camping can more readily 
be achieved in small camps of around 
100, rather than large camps of 200. 
Campers can be grouped by age into 
a particular camp; and the program 
and atmosphere geared for the one 
age group. 

Some weaknesses of double camp- 
ing are: The physical setting must be 
similar to the one described in order 
for each of the two camps to have 
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Successful Kxperiment Proves 


“Double Camping” Works 


By Charles Armstrong, Jr. 


their own identity. Special care must 
be given to the possibility of rivalry 
between the two camps; however with 
proper orientation of both staffs and 
an awareness of this possibility it can 
be eliminated. 

An initial weakness, which eventu- 
ally becomes a strength, is the addi- 
tion of more program facilities. Each 
camp must have its own campfire 
circle, chapel area, archery range, air 









easier 


smoother 


to be a much and 
operation to feed two camps of 100 
each at each meal, rather than crowd 
the dining hall once each meal with 
200 people. An additional cook and 
kitchen helper were added for the 
double feeding. As seen in the sched- 
ules, two hours was ample time to 
feed both camps at each meal. 

For camps and organizations facing 
a Similar situation, by careful pre- 





rifle range, and program and direc- camp planning and orientation, 
CAMP OSCEOLA SCHEDULES 
Younger Boys Camp Older Boys Camp 
7:00 Reveille 7:30 Reveille 
7:20 Assembly 7:50 Assembly 
7:30 Breakfast 7:55 Morning Watch & Cabin 


8:30 Morning Watch & Cabin 
Bible Study 

Chapel 

Cabin Clean-up (Inside & 
outside) 

Work Details and Cabin 
Inspection 

10:00 Morning Activities 
11:15 Clean up for Lunch 
11:30 Lunch 

12:30 Rest Period 

1:30 Afternoon Activities 
4:30 Leaders’ Meeting 

5:00 Commission Meetings 
5:30 Clean up for Dinner 


8:55 
9:15 


9:35 


Bible Study 
8:15 Chapel 
8:30 Breakfast 
9:30 Cabin Clean-up (Inside & 
outside) 
9:50 Work Details & Cabin 
Inspection 
10:20 Morning Activities 
12:15 Clean up for Lunch 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Rest Period 
2:30 Afternoon Activities 
5:00 Leaders’ Meeting 
6:00 Commission Meetings 
6:40 Retreat at Flag Pole 











5:40 Retreat at Flag Pole 6:45 Dinner 

5:45 Dinner 7:45 Store open 

6:45 Store open 8:15 Camp Fire 

7:00 Games 9:15 Cabin Devotions 

8:15 Camp Fire 9:30 Taps 

8:45 Cabin Devotions 

9:15 Taps 
tor’s office. With a little luck, one Double Camping can be a real answer 
camp can utilize existing facilities to the problem of serving more camp- 


necessitating the building and equipp- 
ing of only one other set of facilities. 

The financial operation of a double 
camp is surprisingly low. Initially our 
main concern was in the double feed- 
ing involved. In actuality, it proved 


ers without large capital outlays for 
additional facilities. 


—Mr. Armstrong is Program Secre- 
tary of North Orange County 
YMCA, Fullerton, Calif. 
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Challenging Work Projects 


NE OF THE recurring problems 
facing camp directors today 1s 
that of building a camp program to 
meet the needs of teenage campers 
and draw them into camp rosters. 
Although this is not a new problem, 
it seems to be an increasingly diffi- 
cult one. New summer recreational 
outlets, countless opportunities for 
earning summer money, the sophis- 
tication of today’s teenager contribute 
to it. 

For several years a number of 
camps have been experimenting in 
an area which they feel holds real at- 
traction for teenagers—utilizing work 
projects or work camps to some de- 
gree in their programming. 

Work camps and projects seem to 
fall into two categories: (1) Those 
which involve six to nine hours of 
work daily, with no actual camping 
Those which involve 
along with other 


activities. (2) 
some work daily, 
camp activities in a camp setting. 
[he first category includes organi- 
ventures called “work” ol! 
camps, but which are not 


the strictest sense 


zational 
“labor” 
actually camps in 
Although these camps provide a valu- 
as well as Op- 
portunities for group living, they do 
not involve actual camping. 

A recent survey of camps having 


able work experience, 


work projects reveals some interesting 
facts concerning the second category. 
[hree-fourths are private camps; the 
remainder are and organiza- 
tional. Work projects have been uti- 
lized mainly in resident camps. Iwo- 
thirds are co-educational, the other 
third are boys’ camps. (No girls’ 
camps are listed.) [Types of sites in- 
clude regular camp farms, 
ranches and a combination. 
At least one counselor to 
three to five campers is required in 
most of these camps. The counselor 
role is regarded as one of guiding 
camper development through a living 
unit relationship, rather than that of 
instructing in skills. The majority 
have these .requirements for coun- 
selors: at least one year of college: 


agency 


sites. 


every 
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Draw Teenagers To Camp 


By Armand Ball, Jr. 


at least one year of camp experience: 
age of at least 19; skills 

Programming of work projects cen- 
ters mainly in three general areas 
construction, farming and gardening. 
forestry, in that order 

Under construction, a variety of 
activities are listed. Campers 
struct buildings which are later used 


ConNn- 


in camp life. including actual cabins 
for living purposes. Boats and docks 
projects. A 
that, for 
of 20 


construction 
camp reported 
12 summers, a work group 
older built a camp 
“scratch.” At the end of the period, 
the camp turned over to an 
agency which needed a 
[he director described this experience 
as vastly superior to experiences in 
smaller work projects. Minor 
struction projects included fireplaces. 
rafts, painting, and 
repairing. 


are major 
Wisconsin 
boys from 


Was 
camp Site 


CconNn- 


fences. corrals. 


Ranch and Farm 


Under tarming and gardening, ac- 
tivities ranged from a few rows of 
vegetables to fields of hay. Camping 
on a farm site gives opportunity for 
milking cows, truck gardening, tend- 
ing poultry and animals, and canning. 
In a ranch situation, campers brand 
cattle, break colts, and harvest hay 

Ihe third area, forestry, includes 
conservation activities such as 
ing and laying nature trails, terracing. 
tree planting, and landscaping. 

From the very nature of the ac- 
tivities, one can easily see that these 
mainly teen- 


clear- 


projects would involve 
agers 

Most of the camp directors indi- 
cated that work projects took three 
hours or less out of the daily activi- 
ties. Work projects were scheduled to 
either morning or afternoon, leaving 
the other period, plus evening, open 
for other camp activities 

In determining work assignment 
and division, over half of the direc- 
tors indicated that they relied largely 


on the interest of the campers. About 
40% utilized the living group for a 
work unit. Two-thirds of the group 
indicated that they tried to graduate 
the work according to the ability of 
Campers 

Camp directors develop some form 
of cabin organization and_ participa- 
tion in programming in 
developing government 
planning other programs and activi- 


the areas of 
cabin and 
ties 

A Michigan camp that, 
within broad limits, campers are self- 


reports 


governing and that “major group de- 
arrived at by 
and consensus and cover all aspects 
of camp life—work, education, recre- 
ation and sanitation.” 

A number of the camps have some 
system of remuneration for teenagers. 
One New York camp charges the full 
camp fee, but pays the boys a stand- 
ard rate of pay per hour for their 
work. Other work camps charge only 
the actual leadership 
and basic expenses, and some cut the 
fee due to work profits. 

A Connecticut camp has a produc- 
tion system in which campers make 
money from. their and work 
Committees are set up for the work 
shops and farm. Campers submit 
production items to the 
shop committee. When an_ idea is 
accepted and into production, 
hours are credited to the campers for 
their work. Selling of farm products 
produced by campers is administered 
by the farm committee. At the end of 
the camp season, profits in each area 
are “distributed to individuals on the 
basis of the number of hours worked.” 
Although campers are charged the 
basic camp fee, they have an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill current teenage de- 
sires to earn money during the sum- 


CISIONS are discussion 


cost of food. 


ideas 


ideas’ for 


VOCS 


mer. 
Program activities are listed in the 
following table according to the time 
devoted to them. 
First: work projects 
Second: campcraft 
trips 


activities and 
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lhird: aquatic activities 
Fourth: sports 

Fifth: nature activities 
Sixth: arts and crafts; music 


Seventh: individual time 
Fighth: social activities; dramatics 
Ninth: reading 
Tenth: discussion 
Eleventh: Indian 
It is worthy of note that true camp- 
occupy four out of the 
five activities taking the 
amount of program time. 
In evaluating their experience with 
work projects in developing certain 
characteristics in campers, 
the directors listed the qualities in the 


I< re 


ing activities 


greatest 


teenage 


following order: 
Almost always Adjustment to 
life 
C ooperation 
Independence 
Responsibility 
Good citizen- 
ship 
Health 
Spiritual 
yrowth 
Appreciation 


and use Ol 


Usually 


nature 


In a work projects camp some es 





sentials are very 


to good 


necessafy 


programming. Groups should be kept 


small and apart to maintain the 
group feeling the teenager expects. 


Leadership for the group should be 
experienced, to some extent, in the 
work skills involved and should, per- 
haps, be a little more experienced 
and stable than for other parts of the 
camp program. One director suggests 
that a married couple is an essential 
part of the camp staff for a co-ed 
teenage work unit. 

Work projects may attract teenage 
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campers who drift away trom the 
activities they have experienced as 
younger campers. Work projects chal- 
lenge the teenager and grip his imag- 
ination. They provide the opportunity 
to draw from the completion of a 
vital camp project new understandings 
and interests which the teenage camp- 
er can pursue later on returning home 
or in other summer vacations. 

A camper experiences the necessity 
of daily pursuit of a project until it is 
completed. He usually has the oppor- 
tunity to utilize the work he has done 

living in the cabin, eating the food, 
walking the trail, or using the struc- 
ture. Here is an experience not often 
afforded in today’s society of can 
openers, cement highways and pre- 
fabricated homes—a chance to help 
make something and to utilize the 
product. 

[he work project also provides an 
experience in group living for a use- 
ful joint project. Developing oppor- 
tunities for group and 
planning 1s predominant in many cur- 


decisions 


rent camp programs. However, the 
work project offers that experience 
plus the chance to relate to a real 
life experience and to something 


which is more than play or recreation 


ager 


[his is an experience which the teen- 


age camper can grasp. In a group 
thev can decide the nature of the 


project, determine methods, distribute 
responsibilities and share in the out- 
come. What a utilization of the real 
attributes of good group work! 

In an experiment to study conflict 
between groups, an Oklahoma pro- 
fessor made an interesting discovery. 
He brought together two hostile 
groups for the purpose of unifying 
them. He discovered that social events 
served only as opportunities for the 


groups to attack each other. He then 
resorted to creating work projects in 
which both groups would have an in- 
terest. He arranged a breakdown ot! 


the water supply and informed the 
boys of the crisis. The boys united 
and together located and corrected 


the difficulty. Two other work pro- 
jects were developed out ol necessity 
over the period of weeks; gradually, 
cohesive and in- 


Possibilities 


the groups became 
terested in one another. 
for gaining harmony are greatly ad- 
vanced when groups are brought to- 
gether to work toward common ends. 

[he first volunteer camp 
Started immediately after World War 
| when a Swiss decided that a work 
project involving small groups of 
young German and French 
might help them to stop hating one 


work 


boys 


another as they worked side by side 
It worked. Could work projects in 
camps in our country help replace 


prejudices and hatreds with a spirit 


of cooperation and harmony in the 


lives of todays teenagers? 
feenagers clamor for summer jobs 
in order to earn a part of their way 
or for extra spending money. Could 
camps utilize this interest by pro- 
viding a means of earning money and, 


“Work projects challenge the teen- 
and grip his 


imagination.” 


at the same time, provide the camp 
experience so needed by the youth of 
this age? 

With the vast possibilities of work 
projects for reaching teenage campers, 
there come numerous challenges that 
only creative and _ experimentally 
minded camp directors can answer in 
the years ahead. 


—Mr. Ball is vice-chairman of 
Region IV, ACA, and is pursuing 
eraduate studies at George Williams 
College. 
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Plan Now To Attend 


Your Regional Convention 


Region | 
January 23-24, 1959 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Mass 


Region Il 
March 19-21, 1959 
[he Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Region Ill 
February 12-14, 1959 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel 
French Lick, Ind 


Region IV 
March 11-14, 1959 
Battery Park Hotel 

Asheville, N. C 


Region V 
February 26-28 iYSY 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Chicago, III 


Region VI 
February 19-21, 1959 
University of Oklahoma 
Extension Div. Study Center 
Norman, Okla 


Region VII 


March 5-7, 


1959 


El Dorado Inn 
Sacramento, Calif 

















BUYING GUIDE 


illustrated with hundreds of art and 


' 
] sie ry ] . ‘rT te Hine 
] iit » Ul iC a bllilje 


DWINNELL 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Department C-128 


2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 








EVEN though you’ve BARELY 
FINISHED the ‘57-'58 Season 
begin RIGHT NOW 
to plan your camping 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
for the 1958-'59 Season 


And, of course, that means consulting US 
the PIONEERS in CAMPING INSURANCE 


for 


ALL your NEEDS 
VERMONT ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rutland 


Member American Camping Association 


Vermont 




















SWISS EMBROIDERED 
CLOTH EMBLEMS 


Four generations of experience in design- 

ing and manufacturing Swiss-Embroidery. 

Highest quality, 100% washable and 

colorfast. 

Artwork supplied free of charge 

Manufacturer of Swiss-Embroidered Camp 

craft patches used by American Camping 

Association. 

WRITE FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW 
COLORED CATALOG 


A-B EMBLEM CORP. 


519-523 30th St. Union City, N. J. 
Tel. UNion 4-1513 








PLASTIC ARTS STUDIOS 
FOR ALL YOUR 

MOLD CRAFT SUPPLIES 
MOLDS, Every type—plaster, new 
MOLD-MAKING XL rubber, ceramic, ete. 
SUPPLIES Molds 35c and up 
A full line 
brushes, glazes, lacquers, 
temperas, bronzes 


including 


FINISHING 
MATERIALS 


Complete courses on all 
INSTRUCTION crafts the most Up-To- 
date books a vailable. 
WRITE TODAY! 40-page catalog only 25¢, 
refunded with first order. Special dis: 
counts on quantity orders. 
PLASTIC ARTS STUDIOS 
3403 S. Madison, Muncie, Indiana 








By Helen M. Locus 


HE EARLY TREND in camping 

was toward centralized program. 
A rigid schedule was set up by the 
director and each Camper Was [fe- 
quired to take part in activities that 
were “good tor him.” To motivate 
such a program elaborate systems of 
achievement charts and awards were 
set up. In this type of program com- 
petition Was over-stressed. Awards 
were an artificial way of getting 
Campers interested in activities. 

loday, the trend is to get away 
from rigid schedule and to plan, after 
learning the needs and desires of 
campers, a program with a_ wide 
range of activities. Camps are en- 
couraging each living group or camp 
unit to plan programs around their 
own needs and capacities. They are 
Striving for a close-knit atmosphere 


Emphasis is on recognizing develop- 


Cam pers 


By Real 


ment of all campers, not just those 
who excel 

Awards can be used to help each 
person grow in his general living and 
development. Toward this end, re- 
wards or prizes go not only to one 
or two highly skilled campers but in- 
Stead they are trail markers for in- 
dividual progress. 

Most educators today speak of two 
types of awards—"real” and “arti- 
ficial.” The purpose of the camp de- 
termines the awards used 

“Artificial” awards are such things 
as pins, medals, cups, banners, etc.., 
that are given for reaching specific 
goals. There are many reasons why 
some camps use this system. For 
some, artificial awards are a means 
of inducing campers to return to 
camp the following season, and they 
are good for publicity use. From the 
administrator's viewpoint, they are a 
device for making camp run smooth- 
ly. Other reasons are that they arouse 
Interest in activities and provide tangi- 
ble measures for progress 

[here are many dangers in artificial 
awards. They may train campers in 
the technique of getting to the top 
without really working for it or may 
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develop vanity and selfishness — in 


campers. Sometimes cheating Or un- Choose 


fairness may be encouraged. Such 
awards depersonalize appro, al. A C BE R A M I + Se 
camper does not care what his peers 


think, he ts interested only in_ the to increase 


prize he gets. 
Another drawback ts that not all CAMP POPULARITY 


Campers gel awards and feelings ol 











inferiority may be developed in those 
who do not. The very campers who 















need recognition the most may not ATTENTION 

get it. And, there is the other extreme Send CAMP OPERATORS WE 
when so many awards are given that 

there is absolutely no meaning to for NEW ~_S FEATURE 






them at all. artificial or real CATALOG 


Over-dependence on artificial 






One of the Na- 


tion’s largest 









awards inhibits and represses the na This completely 
| . i complete stocks of 
tural interest and inherent value of new 68 page +58 “~ 
hobby ceramic 
the activity. (¢ ampers may participate catalog is 50¢ 
73 ‘ supplies and 
not tor the fun or interest but for the —deductible from Here is FUN for ALL 
5 equipment. 
prize to be given. Artificial awards your first $5.00 whether your group 
may lead to an extremely, competitive order. be LARGE or SMALL 






spirit. This in turn leads to petty 
















Write or Visit 



























yrOwW house of ceramics 
2481 Matthews — Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Awards 














It’s Wise (Wy To Supervise 


bickering and jealousies and is com- 





pletely opposed to the atmosphere 
camps are trying to create. One fur- A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
ther danger ot artificial awards IS that SUPERVISION IN SLIMMER CAMPS 


their motivating power Is so. great 


that they carry themselves and can COMPILED AND EDITED BY ALAN KLEIN, 

lead to counselor inefficiency Formerly Professor, University of Toront 
“Real” awards are the ones that Currently Projessor Graduate Sch ob oj 

should mean most to Campers. [hese Social Work, University of Pittsburgh. 

are fun, adventure and new experi- and 

ences, group opinion, counselor ap- IRWIN HALADNER, 

proval, joy of participation, recogni- Dwrector, Camp Wabi-Kon 


tion and respect, and pride in some- ; 
; ; é Endorsed and Distributed by 
thing produced by oneself. Campers - C | ‘ | 
7 . * (Ontario amping Association 
can be encouraged and inspired to [he Ontar ping . 


improve their own records” rather Order Now $1.00 per copy, 
than to compete against the records including mauling and 
of other Campers. Real awards should exchange charges 


mark progress achieved by each Published by 
camper. THE CANADIAN CAMPING MAGAZINE COMPANY 
A high camp spirit and devotion, 
approval or praise from a_ sincere CLIP AND MAIL —_ __ 


counselor or director and the impetus 
of self-satisfaction will be = sufficient 


reward to carry activities of natura! 


Ontario Camping Association 
93 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


** + 7S ’ 4 > . ' -* 1 tii} ' ' ry 
i appeal. “Real” awards are the most Please send m« copies of “It's Wise to Supervise >1.00 per copy. 
> . eT ‘ 
satisfying to the camper. —— 
Helen Locus ts an Instructor at Address 
I enclose cheque or money order to cover cost 


Brooklyn College and Director of LS) 
Edgewater Creche Camp. act 


ease bill me. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, published month- 
ly, November through June, except semi- 
monthly in March at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, for October 1, 1958. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 

ness managers are: Publisher and Editor, 

Howard P. Galloway, 120 W. 7th St., Plain- 

field, N. J Managing Editor, Marjorie 

Hicks. 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J., and 

Business Manager, Howard P. Galloway, 

120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J 

2. The owner is: American Camping ASs- 

sociation, Inc., Bradford Woods, Martins- 

ville. Inoiana. As this is a non-profit cor- 
poration, there are no stockholders. 

Officers of the Association are: President, 

T. R. Alexander, YMCA, 304 Wood St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Vice-presidents, Mrs. Eliz- 

abeth Spear, Nat'l Council, Camp Fire 

Girls, 16 E 48th St., New York, and 

Stanley J Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., 

Detroit: Treasurer, Oscar L Elwell, 40 

School St., Keene, N.H.; Secretary, Mar- 

iorie Leonard. Woman’s College, University 

of N.C., Greensboro, N.C 
3 The known bondholders, mortgagees, 

and other security holders owning or 

holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds. mortgages, or other securities 
are: NONE. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
helief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

HOWARD P. GALLOWAY 
Editor and Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
19th day of September, 1958 
DONALD BUCKLEY 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires Dec. 14, 1961) 
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A new line of moisture-proof, 
vapor-tight lighting fixtures has been 
announced by Stonco Electric Pro- 
ducts Co., Kenilworth, N. J. They are 
designed to protect lighting installa- 
tion from failure caused by seeping 
moisture, rain, [hey are 
reported to be especially effective in 
shower rooms as well as for outdoor 
lighting on camp grounds. 


ice. sleet. 


Association Films’ 1958-59 catalog 
of “Selected Motion Pictures” has 
recently been published and ts avail- 
able tree to camp directors. It de- 
scribes several hundred free and 
rental 16mm sound films offered by 
the company. Copies available 
from Association Films regional of- 
fices: Broad and Elm, Ridgefield, 
N.J.; 561 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, 
Ill.; 799 Stevenson St., San Francisco, 
Calif.: and 1108 Jackson St., Dallas. 
Tex. 


are 


A new Aerosol Rinse Injector at- 
tachment called Fast-Dry for me- 
chanical dishwashing machines has 
been announced by John Sexton & 
Co., PO Box JS, Chicago 90. This 
is a device which injects a wetting 
agent under pressure into rinse water. 
The purpose is to eliminate film or 
spots on china, glassware and silver. 
Fast-Dry is made to fit any dish- 
washing machine. 


If you plan to use orienteering in 
your program, you will be interested 
in teaching aids for map and compass 
instruction available from American 
Orienteering Service, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. Material includes text- 
books, 16mm film with sound, demon- 
strational material such as compasses, 
training maps, instructors’ portfolio 
and training kit. 


Aqua Ivy Tablets, preventive medi- 
cation to provide immunity from 
poison ivy and oak, have been tested 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Tests showed 95% to 100% immun- 
ity. Aqua Ivy Tablets have been ap- 
proved by The National Institute of 
Health for sale without prescription. 
Write Syntex Chemical Co., Inc., 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16, for free 
information for your camp physician 
and their “Plan for Parents,” 


SUPPLIES 


Grumman Boats, Inc., 6004 South 
St., Marathon, N. Y., offers a catalog 
giving full details on all models. 
Grumman _ specializes in aluminum 
boats and canoes, ranging from 8! 
feet to 20 feet in length. 


X-acto, Inc., manufacturer of craft 
tools and kits, is offering bulk pack- 
age kits for camp handicraft projects. 
Prepared in units to accomodate 
groups of from 5 to 75 campers, bulk 
packages contain Suji wire art, Indian 
beadcraft, Plexon plastic lacing, bam- 
boo and wooden - stringing 
beads. Each package includes instruc- 
tions, working tools and materials. 
X-acto has individual 29¢ and 
39¢ project kits. Full details and sam- 
ples of craft materials can be obtain- 
ed from X-acto, Inc., 48-41 Van 
Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


beads 


also 


A new, pram-style Fiberglas sail- 
ing dinghy, The Captain’s Gig, is three 
boats in one, for it also serves as a 
rowboat or an outboard. It is reported 
to be non-sinkable, easily rigged and 
can be handled by the youngest sailor. 
[he 40 sq. ft. white dacron sail is in- 
cluded in the purchase price. The 14 
ft. mast, as well as boom, rudder and 
centerboard, are high-strength alumi- 
num. Complete, it weighs only 79 
lbs. For descriptive literature write 
Hands Shipbuilding Co., 7207 E. Mc- 
Nichols, Detroit 13. 


Wes-Tex Chemical Co., 287 E. 
Third St., Mount Vernon, N. Y., of- 
fers Triple XXX Fogging Insecticide 
to help keep camp areas insect-free. 
[he fogging apparatus may be at- 
tached to any motor vehicle and pro- 
duces a power-driven mist that des- 
troys mosquitoes, flies and gnats. Ask 
Wes-Tex about their plan to lend and 
ship a Fogger with the purchase of 
a 30 or 53-gallon drum of Wes-Tex 
Fogging Spray. 

. 

Plasti-Kraft Corp., 140 Walker St. 
SW, Atlanta 3, Ga., are producing 6 
and 11-person Life Floats and 7 and 
13-person Buoyant Apparatus in 
Coast Guard Approved models. They 
are reported to be light weight and 
compact, fire resistant and resistant to 
rot, mildew and fungus. 
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Cooperative to Lower Fire In 


surance Rates, by Sidney B. Alex- 
ander, Feb. p. 47 

Don’t Let Your Dreams Die, by Ed 
ward M. Healy, Nov. p. 14 

Helpful Suggestions on Fire Insu 
ance. by Sidney M. Alexander, Ap 
p. 33 


Insurance The Camp Owner's Con 
tract, by Laurence M. Fessenden, 
Jan. p. 28 

Our Responsibility for Camp Legisla 


tion. by Scotty Washburn, Dec. p. 3s 
Camping Profession Adopt 
a Code of Ethics? by Kushner, Alex 
ander and Lorber, Nov. p. 18 
Successful Experiment Proves 
Camping Works, by Ch 
strong, J! Dec. p. 29 
Ten Ways to Stretch Camping 
by David Dunbar, June p 


Vv 
he 


Should t 


Doubl 


irles Arm 


Dollars, 


26 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Campers Can Be Their Own Games 
men, June p. 20 
Ideal Outdoor Art Studio, by Dorothea 


R. Flood, Jan 
Indian Lore, by 
Make a Tin 
Orange C 


p. 18 
Red 
Can 


Dawn Feb p 32 


Vane 


rate -edside Table Was 


tattle for Play Indians, June p. 17 
Tin Can Toss Board, June p. 21 
To the Craft Counselor, by Eleanor L 
Bacon, June p. 16 


BOOKS 
Book LeEVIeEWS, 
Mar. p. 10: 


T . ‘ 
J UNE p. i' 


Jan 
Ap! 
Nov 


Feb p ] 2 
May p 10: 
ID Ee p fe 


p 10: 
p 10: 
p. 7; 


CAM PCRAFT 
}- 


sight Ways to Pitch a Tarp, by Walt 


er E. Stern. June p. 19 
Give Campers the Thrill of Outdooi 
Living, by Lois Goodrich, Nov. p. 26 
Trip Counselors Duties, by Blanch 


ford Kough, June p. 18 


Tripping i-la Chuckwagon, by Joseph 
T. Siiver, June p. 18 

CAMPERS 

Arranging Cabin Groups, by Milton 
Hyman, Apr. p. 2 

Birthdays Are Big Days, Mar. p. 7 

Camp Program Can Inspire Spiritual 


Values, by Kenneth Webb. Mar. p 
= 
aw. 
Campers cw by Real A rds, by 
Helen M Locus Dec p o2 
Complete Education of the Child, by 
William C. Reich, Apr. p. 19. 
Draw the Lost Child into Activities, 


by Alan F. Klein, May p. 16. 
EXffective Camp Worship, Apr. p. 7 
Encourage Each to Do “His Best,’ 

Ellen Easley, Feb DA. 


by 


p. 


Lost in the Camp Crowd, by Alan F 
Klein, Apr. p. 16. 
More Camping for Children’ with 


Handicaps. by John D. Herzog and 
Shirley R. Decker, Mar. p. 26. 

Points to Remember in Planning fo! 
Integrated Camping, by Ray Finley, 
Mar. p. 30. 

Understanding Campers, by Dr. E. D. 
Greenwood, Dec. p. 10. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
MAINTENANCE 


AND 


Campers Approve Shower Desig 
Julian Salomon, Nov. p. 2] 

Hot Water Supplies for Camp, by H 
N. Johnson, Apr. p. 18 


Keep Your C Area Dustfree, Jun: 
p. 26 

Solving 
Apr. p. 29 


Winter Storage of 


3D 


iTrip 


Camp Laundry Problem 


Outboards. 


FOOD 


Kitchen Shortcuts at Camp W oodclifi 


June p. 22 
Make Camp Food Good, by Gertrud: 
Armbruster, June p. 23 


Menus, 
Plastic 
Camp Test, 
p 15 
Prevent 
Camp, 
Karla 
Several 


Alice 


June p 
Dishes 


24; Nov. p 
Proved Satisfact ry in 
by Kenneth Bache. Dec 
Bacterial Food 
by Dorothy 
Longree, May 
Desserts from 


EKaston, June p 


Poisoning in 
Proud ana 
D. 21 
One 


)*) 


Product 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Out of the Infirmary—Into Camp Life 


san. p. 7. 

Plan Your Health and Safety Pro 
gram, by Jerald B. Newton, June 
p. 37. 


lideals o! 
ness by Carl Selin and 
24 


Promote the Physical Fit 
Maxwell] (sa 
ret. May p 


LEADERSHIP 


Arranging Cabin Groups, 


Hyman, Apr. p. 2 

Be Sure Your Campers Have 
by Harold Loren, June p. 15 

Camp Program Can Inspire Spiritual 
Values, by Kenneth Webb, Mar. p 
25. 

Camping and College, by Caroi Lea 
royd, June p. 34. 

Draw the Lost Child into Activiti 


by Alan F. Klein, Apr. 
Five ‘“‘Do’s” fo 
Slocum, June p. 
Give Campers the 


p. 4 
Counselors, by 
16. 


Thrill of Outdoo: 


Living, by Lois Goodrich, Nov. p 
26. 
Lost in the Camp Crowd, by Alan I 


Klein, Apr. p. 4. 


Make Provision for Individual's 
Growth, by Carol Pulcifer, Nov 
p. 38. 

Nothing Less Frederick FH 
Lewis, June p. 16. 


On Understanding Children, Dr. S 
June Smith. June p. 15. 

Rating Scale for Counselo: 
petence, by Walter AcKerman, 
p. 14. 

Recruiting Counselors for Your Staff 
Camping Conversation, Feb. p. 16 

Red Cross National Aquatic Schools, 
Apr. p. 


by 


e* a 
Jan. 


led 
mt. 


Ten Ways to Help Counselors Grow 
by Allan J. Weenink, May p. 41 
To the Counselor-in-Training, by 


Miriam Collins, June p. 16. 

Use the Natural Approach to Natur 
Study, by Nancy Reading, Feb. p. 
20, 


What Do We Want in Leadership, by 
Martin Gold, Nov. p. 11, Dec. p. 138 
Written Mater f Staff Orient 
t1o!7 DY Adelaid lablons!} ind 
idol} Geig Dec. p. 24 
NATURE 
Give Campers e |] ll of Outdor 
Livil L, Nov. p. 2 
\ p Pets, F 
p. 7 
Natural A \ 3} tion fe 
Cam] Lcennet Hunt Nov | 
LD 
S oO! DN Program 
ry | ~ ‘ | , ] 
ut ‘ I & Tr) lune } 
19 
Tlye> t } t | Nat lié 
Stud) P R gy, Feb. | 
9 
OBJECTIVES 
Lost in tl Dp Alan | 
Klein, A} p. 4., M p. 16 
In the Past A Williar 
G. “Cap'n ] nal, M p. 4¢ 
r | Area Inspiration f 
( Ke Hut No 
15 
crati otk 
M J 2 
Po ’ ta ‘ ne 1 ( 
ntes t ‘ F'inle 
NI 
Should t ( PP Ado} 
gs? i KK ner, A 
Af ! | LS 
\ 7 ce nity 
p. I. 
Yi Cam} Inspire 5 itu 
Values, | Kenn bh, May p. 4 
PROGRAASI 
merican R a Shirl 
Vi re Ine | 
la \ vp h p. 4 
Camp Prog n spir.tu 
Value: by Ker ebb, Mar. p 
May p 27 
( t ure B 
rat \ As | fi 
ull e for Olde Boy Campe 
Richard Mars} Ma p. 14 
& lenge 1 Campers, June p. 7 
Effective Camp Worship, Apr. p. 7 
ily Camping, bi rs Ivo 
echols Vv. p. 23 
Give Campers tl Thriil of Outdos 
Living, by Lois Goodrich, Nov. p. 26 
[deal Outdoor Art Studio, by Dorothea 
R. Floo in. p. 18 
Indian Lore y Red Dawn, Feb. p. 32 
indian Lore Specialty Day, by James 
Ploss, June p. 2! 
[Informal Worshi} Camp, by Will 
{ Crutchfield, Apr. p. 54. 
| ep Fri m p-to Date by Wills 
Vickers Oldham, Nov. p. 33. 
Learning to Canoe Can Be Fun, b: 
Maida L. Riggs, Feb. p. 34 
ively and Original Camp Dramatics, 
by Alice White, Mar. p. 22. 


M;: 


ke 


Special f 


s 


Reunion, by Di 


Feb 


I ) 


Making 
by Alan Shaler, Feb. p. 23. 


or 


wt 


Archery 


Har 


Fun 


ld J. 


For 
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Making Friends with Camp Pets, Feb. 
p. 7. 


Maps for Program and Conservation, 


by John and Barbara Brainerd, Dec 
p. 12 

More Ideas 
p. 21. 

Morning 
son, June 

Music for the Quiet Hours, by 
Walton Johnson, Mar. p. 46. 

Music Is the Heart of Camp, by Grac: 
Brew and Norma V. Butler, Apr. 
p. 36. 

Program 
p. 26 

Promot¢ the Ideals of 
ness, by Carl Selin 
Garret, May p. 24. 

Quiet Moments, May p. 7 

Rainy Day Opportunities, by 
D. Edgren, June p. 20. 

Reunions to Catch Teenagers’ Inter- 
est, by Doris Schlecker, Nov. p. 24. 

Successful Tripping Program, by Mrs 
Hjordis G. Ohberg, Jan. p. 24 
Ise the Natural Approach to 
Study, by Nancy Reading. 
20. 

Water Skiing Comes to Camps, by 
Harold M. Gore, Mar. p. 28 

Winter Camping—Challenge for Small 
Groups, by Jerry Beker, Nov. p. 13. 

Woodmen’s Roleo, by C. Walton John 

Nov. p. 22. 

Projects Draw 

by Armand Ball, J1 


for Specialty Days, June 


Watch, by C. Walton John 


Pp. 38. 


Ideas for Campfires. 
Physical Fit 
and Maxwell 


Harry 


Nature 
Feb. Pp. 


son, 
Work 

Camp, 

p. 30. 


Teenagers t 
Dec 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—PROMOTION 
American Camp Week, Apr. p. 38. 
Make a Special Event of Campers’ 
Reunion, by Dr. Harold J. Highland, 
Feb p 37 
Progress Report on 
Public Relations Program 
DS 
Summe! 


William 


National ACA 
Nov. p 


Islands, by 


Camps Are Not 
H Kahn. Jan 


SPECIALIZED CAMPS 

Cardiac Children, by 
Jan. p. 20. 

Mrs. Ivor J. 


Camping fo! 
John J Seilwood., 
Family Camping, by 
Echols, Nov. p. 26. 
Handicapped Campers in 
Programs, by Henry E. 
Dec. p 18 
Just What Is School Camping?, by 
Don Hammerman, Feb. p. 28. 
More Camping fo Children 
Handicaps, by John D. Herzog 
Shirley R. Decker. Mar. p. 26 
Professionalized Day Camping, by 
Maxwell Kushner, Apr. p. 34. 
Winter Camping—Challenge for Small 
Groups, by Jerry Beker, Nov. p. 13 


Regula! 


(,oodwin. 


wit h 
and 


TRIPS 
Successful Tripping Program, by Mrs. 
Hjordis G. Ohberg, Jan. p. 24. 


WATERFRONT 
Code of the Safe 
M. Gore, June p. 25 
Do's and Don'ts for 
June p. 25 
Learning to 
Maida L. Riggs. 
Red Cross National 
Apr. p. 27. 
Teach Campers to Be Safe 
June p. 25. 
Water Skiing 
Harold M. 


Skier, by Harold 
Or 
Water Skiers, 
Can Be Fun, by 
Feb. p. 34. 
Aquatic Schools, 


Canoe 


Boatmen., 


Comes to Camps, by 
Gore, Mar. p. 28. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No. 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 


Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 














Help Wanted 





WATERFRONT DIRECTOR 
Highly .experienced, male or femal 
teach 150 girls and direct staff of ten 
long established private girls camp 
Maine. Good salary. Mrs. Leslie Rcsenthal 
Camp Pinecliffe, 337 East 50th St New 
York 22 I 

CAMPCRAFT DIRECTOR 

experienced, male or female adu! 
with tripping background for long estab- 
lished private girls camp in Maine. Com- 
mensurate salary. Write Box 640 LA 


; 


Highly 


CAMP DIRECTOR Program: established 
primitive troop camping. Girl Scout amp 
experience preferred. Write Little Cloud 
Girl Scout Council 210 Lincoln Bids 

Dubuque, Iowa LA 
COUNSELORS Leading boys’ summe! 
camp in Maine Waterfront athletics 
riflery, riding, archery, drama, general 
Reply to Director, 71 Hix Ave., Rve, N 
LABCDE 


COUNSELORS, male and female. Long es- 
tablished private Connecticut co-ed camp 
requires experienced girls head counselor 
dramatics, ARC instructors tennis 
athletics, trip & pioneering, vroup leaders 
cabin counselors, working c consid- 
ered. Irving Greenberg, 67-38 108 S Fs 
est Hills 75, N. Y 


ra tt 
craits 


COUNSELORS Tennis, athleti 
Small, co-ed saltwater camp, 
Maine. Lester Rhoads, 
Little Neck 62, N. Y 


291-18 


camp 
iead- 


COUNSELORS. 
New York State 


progressive co-ed 

Experienced group 
ers and specialists for watertront, 
struction, music, folk dance dramatics 
arts, crafts, athletics, tennis, nature, fenc- 
ing. Also dietician, RN & MD. Write Box 
3 LABCD 


3 


CcCon- 


Known 
female 


WAH-KON-DAH, Ozarks nationally 
private co-ed camp seeks male & 
cabin counselors, archery, riflery, nature 
lore, art crafts assistant; small craft, water 
front Red Cross WSI; dramatics, tripping, 
scouting camp crafters ‘ith cooking 
Skills, fishing, must be expert caster: reg- 
istered nurse; pianists & song leader, 
dancing, water skiing instructor, adult 
unit heads with previous camp experience 
who are seeking advancement and perma- 
nent connections. Couples going into pro- 
fessional camping. Write Ben J. Kessler 
Camp Wah-kKon-dah, 106 S. Hanley Rd 
St. Louis 5. LABC 


CAMP DIRECTOR full time, year-round 
Established institutional summer camp 
near Peekskill, N. Y. operated for 100 chil- 
dren. New winterized facilities for group: 
of 30 children offers fine opportunity to 
develop year-round program. State educa- 
tion, experience, salary. Room 1104, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16 I 


CAMP DIRECTOR 

man required with adminis- 
Skill to engage good staf! 
taking complete charge ol 
with own lake for 270 
needy boys and girls, 9 to 14, every two 
weeks. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Rev. William E. Sprenger, Epis- 
copal City Mission Society, 38 Bleecker St 
New York City. I 
WANTED — TOP-NOTCH COUNSELORS 
To head swimming; tennis; arts and crafts. 
ceramics and fine arts; trips (familiar with 
Maine territory). Age 25-30. School or 
college faculty members preferred. Write 
giving full detail to; Camp Hiawatha 
Kezar Falls, Maine i 


Experienced 
trative ability, 
and capable of 
1000 acre camp 








Help Wanted 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
from Washington, D.C 

Siding in area. Camp 

programming experience 
and facilities. Potomac Area Camp Fire 
Council, 1810 N Street, N.W Washington 
6, D.C LA 





Summer 1959. 35 mile 

Prefer person re- 

management and 
Excellent salary 


FULL TIME YEAR ROUND 


ASSISTANT CAMP DIRECTOR 
For lon established well known privat 
co-educational camp Interesting ans 
challenging position for man with suitabl] 


background and expert ‘e. Write Box 64 


QUALIFIED 

Lovs camp “xperiens woodasman 
leadin 

campin 


ire 


ble 
and sti 
Salary 
NacKLrou 
experienced rother-sist¢ 
tt Berkshires Men ol! 
tennis SWimm1in 
hys-ed majors, geh- 
archer’ 
folk 


por KkKkeepe r- 


COUNSELORS 
camps, Massacht 
vomen Physi 
‘anoe trips, nature hy 
eral. Men 
Women 
qancin 
secretary rite ¢ 876 


arts, Salling 
and fine arts 
Stumes 
Greenwich ronn 
12 
GROUP LEADERS 
followin amon ch 
Adirondack 
+ 120 


‘> 
Write Box 643 


male or female) 
ildren of 6 to 

leadin co-ed camp 
ment limited | 


ind 16 vears 


ie 


: 
Chiiared) 


COUNSELORS — BOYS’ CAMP — MAINE 
Head inselor land and water sport 
ind eneral counselors neludin ridin 
Vater SK11N Dalary 200-600 
Write Box 642 LA 
PROGRAM 
followin pre 


arama 


DIRECTOR: N.H. girls’ cam, 
ferred also WSI fencin 
dance archery tennil 
Camp Wunne: 29 Ocean Ave Win- 
throp, Mass i5 § Park Dr id Bet 
Page, L. I Nn. s LA 


CAMP DIRECTOR: 7 weeks’ season. Cha 
tauqua Lake, 55 acres, 100 campers, excel- 
Apply Jame 
St Jamestow! 
LA 
DIRECTOR experienced 
and ris camp 


Write Box 633 
11, 12 


WATERFRONT’ 
for established boys 
Swimming coach preferred 
Camping Magazine 


PART-TIME, male, to organize and 
units, conduct week-end campin 
boy’s organization. Write 30x 620 


ing Mavazine 


Camp 

LA 
SUCCESSFUI WISCONSIN CAMP ha 
pening for experienced Assistant Director 
interested in helping with enrollment. At- 
tractive financial arrangement for qualined 
Write Box 626, Camping Magazine 
LA 


pers yn 


HEAD COUNSELOR for girls division of 30 
year co-ed camp. May be 
man or woman skilled in program 
planning and staf! and train- 
ing. Write Box 635 Magazine 

11,12 


Pennsylvania 
must be 
Supervision 

Campin 


Girl's Camp 
waterskiing 


COUNSELORS, Vermont 
Boating, canoeing sailing 

tennis, golf, and campcraft. Room 1807, 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 1] 


HEAD COUNSELOR and program director 
Older man preferred for small co-ed camp 
in New York State Experience necessary 
Write Box 631, Camping Magazine 1] 
YEAR-ROUND openin for experienced 
Camp Director Would carry other 
organizational responsibilities. Write Mrs 
William Wimer, Girl Scouts, 114 Pine St 
Harrisburg, Pa I 


aiso 


TEACHER-COACHES for waterfront direc- 
tion, tennis, sports. Men or women with 
camping background and interested in 
continuing summer position at established 
Pennsylvania camp. Write Box 634, Camp- 
ing Magazine 11,12 
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Help Wanted 





and a riding 
Hampshire camp 


A 
in 


COUNSELORS 
counselor needed 


New 


for girls. Mature, over 25 years of age 

90 to 60 campers. Write Box 646 LA 
HEAD COUNSELOR 

For Maine, co-ed Hebrew Cultural Camp 

Male with camping experience. Strong 


athletic background. Ex- 
Married person accept- 


personality with 
cellent opportunity 


able. Write stating age, education, experi- 
ence and salary, Box 630, Camping Maga- 
zine 11, 12 
CAMP SOMERSET for Girls in Maine has 
openings on stafl for swimmlng Iinstruc- 
tors (ARC), athleti tennis, tripping, 
canoeing, sailing, golf, water skiing, riding, 
dramatics, rifler\ fencing, crafts, music 
(piano), general counselors and assistant 
head counselor. Applicants must be 2l 
vears of age with previous camp counsel- 
ing experience. Salary range $250 to $500 
dependin upon experience plus trans- 
portation allowance clothing allowance 
et 150 campers and 50 staff. Write Allen 
Cramer, 300 Central Park West, New York 
24 LABCDE 
HEAD COUNSELOR: Co-ed camp of 100 
3lue Ridge Mtns. of North Georgia. Ex- 
perienced in camping, personnel pro- 
‘Yrammins Excellent salary for the right 
man Write Advertiser, 30x 458, Ellijay. 
Ga T 





Position Wanted 





EXPERIENCED SAILING DIRECTOR: 


WSI and small craft instructor (ARC) de- 
sires summer employment 1n girls or C 
ed camp. Write Box 636 L, 
CANOE TRIP COUNSELOR, experienced, 
age 21, with ARC small craft instructors 
desires position as trips counselor. Write 
Karen Johnstone, Susanna Wesley Hall 
Albion, Mich L, 
POSITIONS WANTED FOR 
Married couple, experienced in camping, 




















Camps for Sale 


Camps Wanted 








CENTRAL VERMONT, hillside farm-camp. 
Accommodates thirty children, more suit- 
able for younger ages. Forty-five acres 
Brook-fed swimming pool, riding ring. Old, 
modernized farmhouse used for year-round 
living. Also operated as poultry farm, gar- 


den produce, Christmas trees. Write Box 
625, Camping Magazine ll, 12 
ONE SQUARE MILE of undeveloped tim- 


berland on Lake Mooselookmeguntic in the 
Rangeley Lakes Region for sale. Ideal for 
boy’s or girl’s camp since acreage includes 
private pond and stream. Is remote from 
commercialization yet is accessible to the 
facilities such as Doctors etc. in the town 
of Rangeley. Write S. C. Noves & Com- 
pany, Rangeley, Maine 
1.200 CAMPS & SITES 
One of the largest and most 
school and camp realtors in 
States. Established 35 years 
selling camps, day and boarding 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write 
of attractive offerings, specify 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
-, a« &. oO 


$15,000 & UP 
reputable 
the United 
Exclusively 
schools 
for list 
locations 


Avenue, MU 2-8840 
tf 
in Colorado Rockies, fully 
ped, modern, suitable for boys or 
Seventeen log buildings including 
eymnasium. Write owner, Ernest J. Vanek, 
1202 Kearney, Atchison, Kansas. 11, 12 
CONSULTATION SERVICE & SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK 
When you want to: Buy or sell a camp 
Get an evaluation: Analyze your budget? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems confidential, of 
course 
WILLIAM V. DWORSKI ASSOCIATES 
245 McKinley Ave., New Haven 15, Conn. 
LA 


ON LAKE equip- 


girls 
large 


249 


YOUR CAMP 
Minnesota 


WE CAN SELL 
Michigan Wisconsin 























fr >} ‘ sInhis ceniors } LICE ( . 
desire Gaauee eauen le te eens Ve specialize in the confidential sale of 
in Jewish camp. Male; riflery instructor Children’s Summer Camps. We have defi- 
Female; Division head or office work nite qualified buyers for any size camp, 
Write Box 645 I in any location in the above States. Any 
correspondence or discussions we may 
FULL-TIME DIRECTOR or camping posi- have will be in the strictest of confidence 
tion wanted. Fifteen years experience as and we will conduct the process of selling 
director maintenance budget-planning in such a manner as not to interfere with 
new construction, ACA Write Box 647 your camp season in any way. If you have 
LAB considered selling why not write or call 
CAMP DOCTOR igeneral practice) and now Collect (Tyler 7-0333). A. J. Ditzik, 
Nurse available any 4 weeks this summer Tyler Realty & Investment Co., 4760 Grand 
Current campin experience Contract River, Detroit 8, Michigan tf 
must be written prio! January 10. Write BOY SCOUT CAMP. located on Clear Lake 
Box 621 I near Ventura, Iowa. 23 acres, dining hal] 
CAMP DIRECTOR Full time. married accommodates 175; boat house, first aid 
male, teacher, experienced, highest refer- and health lodge, cooks’ quarters, handi- 
ences. Write William Crutchfield, 3632 Arch craft shelter, headquarters, canteen, stor- 
St. Orlando. Florida 11. 12 age, 4 staff cabins, 7 tent campsites. Peter 
: S De Jong, Winnebago Council Boy 
scouts, 2249 seco St N. Maso} rit 
( amps for Sale | “so Second §S N Mason Ci : 
BOYS CAMP for sale. In operation 25 | SMALL INDIANA CAMP on lake. Sleeps 45 
years. Most beautiful location in North campers in 4 buildings. Also has dining- 
America. East of Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. kitchen building, 2 other buildings. Only 
Owner will assist buyer in management | $16,000. Contact Dr. Floyd Coleman, Water- 
first year if requested. Write Box 638 J | loo, Ind L 
GIRL’S CAMP, one of the finest, best es- Camps for Rent 
tablished and best equipped in the South, | 
located in the heart of the Blue Ridge | SUMMER CAMP FOR RENT 
Mountains. For details contact Booth-Bar- | wil] rent by the week or weeks to any 
field, Inc., Asheville, ( LAB | organized group. Can accommodate 100- 
FAMILY CAMP in the beautiful Black | 160 campers June, July, August, 1959. 
Hills of South Dakota. A mountain camp Adaptable to church youth and family 
on trout stream in Rapid Canyon—suit- | sroups, Girl Scouts, hiking clubs, etc. Lo- 
able for boys, girls or co-ed camp. Twenty | cated in south central Wisconsin, 190 
acres with lodge and 18 cabins in timber | Miles northwest of Chicago. Write Camp 
plenty of beds, cots and mattresses. $50,- | Robinhood, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 11, 12 
000, will accept less for cash. Write or C - Le vl 
wire W. E. Derr, 3713 West Chicago Blvd., amps for Lease 
wt nn LM ot | | LONG TERM LEASE, with option to buy 
PRIVATE DAY CAMP, established 1945 boys’ camp, Lake Harvey, West Barnet, Vt. 
Three acres. Member A.C.A. All city facili- Excellent facilities, safe sandy beach. 
ties. Winter accredited nursery school. Water skiing, sailing, canoeing. Recreation 
Director wants to retire. Mrs. James W. field, Mt. top outpost camp. 200 acres. 
Waite, Director, 128 Hubbard Avenue, Recreation hall with two fireplaces, 90 x 
Stamford, Conn LABC 40; dining hall 40 x 45. Accommodates 50 
campers, expand to 150. Frank Granger, 
LARGE ESTATE, 82 acres. Main house, 17 West tion 9 Vt. Phone Neptune 3-4436. 
rooms (11 bedrooms, 7 baths). Additional 
large 7 room house available. Swimming . P 
pool, 25 x 70; stable; cow barns; living Address replies to classified 
quarters; 30 mile bridle path. Suitable 
conversion to Camp Dude Ranch ads as follows: Box No. ’ 
Boarding School, Summer Winter. On . . 
Route 22, 10 miles from Hillsdale, N. Y., Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
3 miles from Mass. thruway; good terms 
The LeBow Co., 24 Grand St., White Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Plains, N. Y. WH 8-6300 1] 
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ON LARGE LAKE, in full running condi- 
tion, to house 100 boys & 100 girls. Must 
be within 75 to 125 miles from New Yorx 
in either Conn., N.Y., Pa Mass Will 
consider such a camp under a lease with 
option to buy starting with 1959 season 
KBox 2-U-West, 11 Riverside Dr., N.Y 





Waterfront Equipment for Sale 





STEEL DOCK FOR SALE excellent con- 
dition, very large H type dock, complete, 
ready to use, easily installed, price reason- 
able. Camps Oxford and Guilford, 136-02 
7ist Rd., Flushing 67, N.Y LA 





Viscellaneous 





Iodine: 
Milling 


PURIFICATION 

today to Van Brode 
Inc., in Clinton, Mass. and re- 
ceive three bottles of 50 tablets each bot- 
tle. Tablets conform to latest government 
svecifications ss on 


WATER tablets, 
Send $1.00 
Company, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
20¢ per word 


Box Service, if desired — 
$1.50 per insertion 


Headline, if desired — 
$1.00 per insertion 
Minimum cost per insertion — 
$4.00 
payable in advance 
CLASSIFIED CLOSING DATES 
15th of Month Preceding Cover Date 
Send copy and inquiries to 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 
120 W. 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 











Problem? 


Sure, we've all got ‘em big and 
little. But if your problem is one 
of finding staff for next year, lo- 
cating a good camp job, selling a 
camp site, etc., we can help. Just 
turn to Camping Magazine’s classi- 


fied pages and check our low rates. 


Place your ad where it will be read 
by more than 8,000 camping folks 
who can help solve your problems. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


120 W. 7th St. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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AFTER TAPS 


the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed —of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


Our Responsibility for Camp Legislation 


By Scotty Washburn 


W HAT DO you do when you find you are operating 
a camp in violation of state law? Often the state 1s 
not prepared to enforce the law, and you could continue 
vears. But, “character building” 
development, your camp has a moral 
abiding example 


to violate it for as a 
factor in child 


obligation to set a law 
Work Permits for Miners 


In the Oregon Section of ACA, we found some real 
legal problems that demanded attention. It all started 
about three years ago when two camping agencies received 
notice from the Oregon Labor Commissioner that work 
permits were required for all minors employed in summer 
camps. When the permits arrived we noted with dismay 
that one of the regulations stated that no person under 
16 years of age could be scheduled for work before 7 
a.m. or after 6 p.m. This meant that in many of our 
camps’ junior counselors and kitchen assistants would be 
in violation. We Commission and 
discovered that since this was a Statutory regulation our 
only recourse was a change in the law through action of 


contacted the Labor 


the legislature. 

Our first task was to build a strong committee, repre- 
sentative of both private and agency camp people. We 
wrote a letter to every camping executive in the state, 
alerting them to the problem and asking their advice and 
help in guiding committee action 


38 


Early in the spring we again wrote these camp execu- 
tives asking that, since we needed to get a bill through 
the legislature, they invite their 
inspect their camps in operation that summer. 

A number of camps throughout the state were visited 
by legislators. Subsequently, this group of lawmakers 
sponsored our bill in the 1957 session of the legislature. 
[he value of this kind of interpretation to our represent- 
atives, Whenever a problem must be solved by statute 
initiation or revision, should be emphasized. 

In spearheading camping legislation we must bear in 
mind our tremendous responsibility to organized camping 
throughout the country as well as in a particular state. 
In our case, the Labor Commissioner wrote to other states 
that had enacted camping legislation. Poor legislation hurt 
our position and good laws helped us. 


local representatives to 


Country-Wide Responsibility 


When you are faced with this challenge, do a thorough, 
careful piece of work. Get influential people into your 
camps so that they see first-hand what the problems are. 
Remember that your responsibility for good camping legis- 
lation transcends state lines. 


Mr. Washburn ts Chairman-Elect of ACA Region VII 
and Past President and Legislation Chairman of the 
Orevon Section. 
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please care... 


FOOD from America’s farm abundance. . . milk powder, flour, 
.. 1s given to CARE, by the U.S. Govern- 
ment ... for relief distribution in less fortunate lands. These 


cornmeal, cheese . 


foods are allocated after all requests from qualified U.S. relief 
programs have been met. 


FOR every $1 you give, CARE can pack and deliver one Food 
Crusade package (average, 22 lbs.) to those who need food 
most in critical areas of Asia, Europe, the Middle East and 
Latin America. 


HUNGRY children and their parents, orphans, refugees, the 
aged and sick are reached by distributions made directly to 
needy families or to schools, hospitals and welfare institutions. 


PEOPLE who otherwise would never get enough to eat receive 
this food as your personal gift: your name and address, or that 
of your group, go with each package, to tell them that you and 
our country are their friends. Send as many dollars as you can 
to join the people-to-people Food Crusade! 


Every $ | sends 2 2 lbs. 


... $100 sends a ton of food 


Colombia Hong Kong Italy Poland 
Egypt (Port Said) India Korea West Germany 
Greece israel Macau and Berlin’ _—--------------------- 


Pakistan Yugoslavia 


hunger hurts! 






ee rceneeeee ee ee SS SS EEE BEEBE ee eG & + 














You may select the countries from those listed above. 
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CARE 660 First Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $__  —s&Wtlo. send Food Crusade 


packages to the needy. 
(Make checks payable to CARE, Inc.) 


Name Se eienaeihdeennocete 





a ee 


City eS ee 





CARE Food Crusade contributions are income tax-deductible 


AE 343 (Federal). 





p catalog is your 
first salesman 


The entire personnel of Galloway Publishing 
Company, with all of their varied talents, will be 
available to you. During our years of publishing 
Camping Magazine, we have had opportunity to 
visit scores of camps and gain first-hand under- 
standing of camping. Your catalog will have pro- 
fessional attention in every phase of its develop- 
ment — choosing photographs, writing copy, 
designing each page, seeing it through all printing 


processes 





Fiat impressions are important. Your 
first contact with parents and prospective campers 
is often your catalog. Parents judge you and your 
camp by your catalog. Campers study it to see if 
your camp offers the fun and adventure they 
want. Your camper recruitment literature should 
retlect the thoughtful planning and careful pre- 
paration you bring to all your camp work. 


You can now have professional and uniquely 
experienced help in the difficult task of preparing 
superior recruitment material. Galloway Publish- 
ing Company, for the past 12 years publishers of 
Camping Magazine for members of the American 
Camping Association, 1s offering its creative pub- 
lishing services for design and execution of camp 
catalogs and supplementary literature. 


Your catalog will be given the professional, 
creative and individual attention it merits as your 
first salesman. Naturally, camp catalogs of dis- 
tinction cannot be mass produced. They must be 
created one at a time, to reflect the special 
characteristics of each camp. We invite your early 
indication of interest, in order that we may 
arrange for personal consultation to determine 
the best way of meeting your recruitment require- 
ments. 


Address your inquiry to the publishers of 





